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Structural Grammar in Programs of Preparation 


of Teachers of High-School English 


WILLIAM R. 


My purpose is to present some facts 
pertinent to the general question of what 
the colleges and universities in the coun- 
ty are doing with structural grammar 
in their programs for the preparation of 
high-school English teachers. I am also 
sing to talk about some opinions and 
attitudes expressed by large numbers of 
college English teachers toward struc- 
tural grammar. The kinds of questions 
that my paper attempts to answer are 
such as these: To what extent is struc- 
tural grammar being used in teacher- 
preparation programs for high-school 
English teachers? To what extent has it 
replaced conventional grammars in 
taining programs? What problems have 
been reported in using structural with 
prospective teachers? What opinions do 
members of the profession hold concern- 
ing the value of structural grammar for 
teachers in training? What do people in 
the training colleges say about their 
plans for structural grammar in the fu- 
ture? 


Sources 


The information that I have to report 
was obtained by means of a question- 
laire survey used as part of a doctoral 
study which I recently completed at the 
University of Illinois. The main purpose 
of the doctoral investigation was to find 
out how much and what kind of special 
ttudy of English language, exclusive of 
vmposition, is currently being required 
of prospective English teachers in col- 
lges and universities around the coun- 
ty. A subsidiary line of inquiry had to 


— 

San Jose State College. Delivered as a paper 
m Panel 5, “Recent Developments in Certifica- 
tion and Teacher Education,” at the San Fran- 
seo CCCC convention, 1959. 
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do with the status of structural grammar 
in teacher-education programs. 

It should be evident, therefore, that at 
least two limitations must be put on 
findings to be reported here: (a) these 
findings apply only to the status of struc- 
tural grammar in curricula for the pre- 
paration of teachers of high-school Eng- 
lish; (b) the findings apply only to such 
course work in special study of English 
language as lies beyond composition and 
that is required of the teacher candidate. 
(Abstracts of the overall findings of the 
dissertation are available for interested 
persons; the complete study is available 
on microfilm from Ann Arbor, or on 
inter-library loan from the University of 
Illinois. ) 

The questionnaire. The questionnaire 
used in this study consisted of seven 
structured items plus a “free response” 
question at the end, which asked for re- 
spondents’ general comments. Two items 
asked about the current use and future 
prospects of structural grammar in 
teacher-preparation programs. Item VI 
asked, “If a course in English grammar 
or the teaching of grammar is required 
of teacher trainees in English at your 
institution, to what extent is the ap- 
proach known as structural grammar 
treated in the course? (Please note that 
the term ‘structural grammar’ has a spe- 
cial meaning in this study.)” A scale for 
answers to Item VI was listed, with five 
categories as follows: Not at all; Slight; 
Some extent; Considerable extent; Full 
(ie., exclusive) extent. 

Item VII asked, “If the course in Eng- 
lish grammar or the teaching of gram- 
mar at your institution does not now in- 
clude a somewhat thorough treatment 
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of structural grammar, do you contem- 
plate changing the course in the near 
future so as to put more emphasis on the 
structural approach?” The scale for re- 
sponse to this question was as follows: 
Not at all; Being considered; Tentatively 
planned; Definitely yes. 

Distribution and response rates. These 
questionnaires were addressed to chair- 
men of English departments of 395 col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. The design was set up so as to 
include those colleges and universities 
in each state that were the largest pro- 
ducers of English teaching-majors dur- 
ing the academic year 1956-57, facts. 
which were made available to the writer 
by certification officers in each of the 
state departments of education. A usable 
return of 360, or 91% of the 395 colleges, 
was obtained, distributed by type as 
follows: 


a. Each of the 48 state universities (in- 
cluding SUNY College for Teachers at 
Albany). 

b. A total of 190 other state-supported 
colleges and universities. 

ce. A total of 112 private colleges and uni- 
versities. 

d. A total of 10 municipal universities. 


Another way of indicating the extent 
of coverage of the survey is to note that 
these 360 institutions produced a total of 
5441 English teaching-majors during 
1957, or 78% of the total 1957 supply of 
new high-school teachers certified that 
year with English as the major teaching 
field. With 78% of a known universe ac- 
counted for, the findings are held to be 
highly generalizable. 


Findings 


Structural grammar in required gram- 
mar courses. Among the 211 colleges and 
universities requiring a course in English 
grammar of teaching-majors, slightly 
over one-half reported that they were 
doing nothing at all with structural 
grammar or were giving it only slight 
attention. Nearly one-third of these 211 
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colleges reported giving structural gram- 
mar “considerable” or “full” treatment. 
Most of these latter colleges were using 
one of four structural textbooks as a 
basic course-book. The balance of the 
responses to Item VI fell in the “some” 
category. 

If these figures are looked at in terms 
of extremes at either end of the scale, 
it is seen that 28% of the colleges gave 
structural grammar no attention at all; 
9% of them reported giving it “full” 
(i.e., exclusive) treatment. 

Institutional differences were slight in 
responses to Item VI, both as to type of 
institution and as to size (i.e., number 
of teaching-majors produced). Where 
differences did appear, they were more 
marked in the extreme categories. Thus, 
the “not at all” category was checked by 
30% of the respondents from private col- 
leges, as compared with 18% from state 
universities. At the other extreme, the 
proportion of other state-supported col- 
leges giving “full” treatment to struc- 
tural grammar was more than twice as 
great as that of either of the other two 
classes of institutions. 


The relationship between percent of 
colleges and percent of majors in the 
various categories suggested also that 
the larger institutions (i.e., those pro- 
ducing a greater number of teaching- 
majors) were the ones more often giving 
structural grammar “considerable” or 
“full” treatment. However, this pattern 
did not appear consistently. 


Structural grammar in the methods 
course. In addition to the 211 responses 
to Item VI made with reference to gram- 
mar courses, an additional 79 respond: 
ents answered the item at colleges where 
grammar was not a requirement but 
where it was indicated that considerable 
attention was given the subject in the 
methods course. In these cases, the 
structural approach received nowhere 
near the emphasis that was given it in 
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grammar courses. Thus only 5% of the 
majors took methods courses in which 
structural grammar was treated to “con- 
siderable” extent, as compared with 
22% who were exposed to “consider- 
able” emphasis in the grammar courses. 
No case was reported where structural 
was the exclusive approach to grammar 
in the methods courses. The implication 
of these comparative figures makes clear 
that there must be a rather large number 
of teachers-in-training who are getting 
instruction in one system of grammar in 
one course and a different system in an- 
other course, and sometimes at the same 
institution. 


Plans for adoption of structural gram- 
mar. With reference to Item VII, which 
asked about future plans for adoption of 
the structural approach, the following 
facts prevail with reference to grammar 
courses: 


Nearly 60% of the 145 respondents to 
Item VII scored it with a flat “not at all”; 
an additional 28% indicated that chang- 
es were “being considered,” a response 
for this item that must be assessed as 
non-committal. The “definitely yes” re- 
sponse was checked by only seven col- 
leges; an additional eleven institutions 
reported that changes were “tentatively 
planned.” In brief, the large majority of 
colleges not now doing much with struc- 
tural grammar reported little inclination 
to change. 

With reference to methods courses, 
even less indication to change the em- 
phasis on structural grammar was reg- 
istered; of a total of 76 replies, two re- 
spondents checked the “definitely yes” 
category, and three suggested that 
changes were “tentatively planned.” 


_ Summary. In summarizing these find- 
ings, it may be stated that a conservative 
éstimate as of late 1957 and early 1958 
places structural grammar as established 
in 80% of the colleges where grammar 


study was required of English teaching- 
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majors. In methods courses, the struc- 
tural approach was definitely limited. 
Finally, at the time of this study, the 
large majority of colleges not then doing 
much with structural grammar indicated 
little inclination to change. 


Some Opinions About and Attitudes 
Toward Structural Grammar 


I should like to turn now to the matter 
of respondents’ opinions and attitudes 
toward structural grammar as these ap- 
peared in responses to Item VIII, the 
“free response” section of the question- 
naire. This item asked, “Concerning col- 
lege training in general, what recom- 
mendations or general comments have 
you to make about the amount and kind 
of English language course-preparation 
for prospective teachers of high-school 
English?” Many respondents used this 
item to make known their feelings about 
structural grammar. 


In presenting some of their comments 
and quotations, I am not going to try to 
be “fair” by selecting material on “both 
sides of the question.” There were, in- 
deed, many who wrote at length on the 
virtues of structural grammar or who de- 
claimed with spirit and conviction 
against conventional, Latinized gram- 
mars of English. One could readily con- 
clude that those who were working with 
structural grammar were enthusiastic 
about it, and they appeared to me to be 
neither reticent nor modest in expressing 
their views. 


However, here I am going to assume 
that those persons who are advocates of 
structural grammar are more interested 
in the opinions of those who are not 
using it than in either eulogies or dialec- 
tic that champions their particular cause, 
and that they will welcome this small 
sample of the general attitude of resis- 
tance by the “fifty percenters.” Whether 
or not the remarks that follow are just- 
ifiable is not the point here; the point is 
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that they do represent the prevailing 
views of many individuals in English de- 
partments around the country, and as 
such they suggest some of the doubts, 
reservations, and problems expressed by 
those engaged in the business of edu- 
cating teachers of English. 

Concern about professional support. A 
typical attitude of those persons who 
expressed reservations about using struc- 
tural grammar was one that seemed not 
to oppose the grammatical principles in- 
volved so much as it expressed a dis- 
trust of the movement, a distrust stem- 
ing from two main sources: (a) failure 
of the profession at large to give blanket 
endorsement to the new grammar, and 
(b) disagreement among structuralists 
themselves on matters of terminology 
and, occasionally, system. Various in- 
dividuals, for example, voiced concern 
that the new grammar had not “jelled,” 
and particularly that much remains to 
be demonstrated at the level of its ap- 
plicability to the teaching of written 
composition. A chairman of the English 
Department at one state college in the 
Middlewest, for example, came away 
from the linguistics section of a national 
meeting “. . . dismayed and somewhat 
shocked that the forty persons present 
could not agree on anything, even what 
a noun was or what denomination should 
replace the traditional term.” 


A similar view was expressed by a de- 

partment chairman who had sent some 
pilgrims to Minneapolis: 
We sent three persons from the department 
to the NCTE meeting in Minneapolis last 
week with the idea that we might pick up 
some information that we could use to “sell” 
the structural approach to the more conserv- 
ative members of our department. Judging 
by their report of the reactions of people in 
the linguistics sections of the convention, 
there is controversy in the camp of the most 
ardent supporters of structural grammar. 
We feel now that we cannot justifiably in- 
troduce a requirement for a point of view 
that is controversial even among its sup- 
porters. 


A professor of English at a private 
university in the West commented at 
some length on what he regarded as an 
important implication of the present 
status of structural grammar for teacher. 


education programs: 

It seems to me that we will be in a pre- 
carious position in urging a structural ap- 
proach on our students until the profession 
at large agrees on an approach, which we 
can then implement with textbooks, courses, 
etc., so as to bring some order out of chaos, 
At present, if we send a student out with 
a version of structural grammar, we con- 
demn said student to the end of a very long 
limb. He must buck his community and 
curriculum with a view which others in the 
profession may be unwilling to sustain in 
terms of particulars. This is unconscionable. 
Only when we can bring the preponderant 
weight of our profession to bear on some 
approach will we be in any real position to 
bring about changes. The problem has over- 
tones of morality clinging to it. Can we 
justify putting innocent students in the 
position of being ‘revolutionaries’ when 
headquarters has no _ reinforcements to 
send? 

Concern about applicability. Another 
kind of attitude toward structural gram- 
mar was expressed by those who were 
either skeptical of the pedagogical value 
of the new system or were “standing 
pat,” awaiting evidence of its applicabil- 
ity. The general notion expressed by this 
group of respondents was that prospec- 
tive teachers should have some familiar- 
ity with structural grammar but should 
not be expected to adopt it in toto asa 
replacement for conventional descrip- 
tions. The following comment by the 
instructor in a grammar course is repre- 
sentative: 


The problems that the high-school teacher 
has to deal with differ from those that I 
terest the linguists. For example, the high- 
school teacher soon discovers that her job 
has little to do with pointing out stress dif: 
ferences between such pairs as set up and 
set-up; instead, her job becomes one o 
getting youngsters to distinguish betwee! 
set and sit. I don’t know whether structural 
training will better enable the English 
teacher to deal with such problems or not, 
but the evidence to date seems to be that the 
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structuralists (perhaps rightly so) have 
been either vague on usage or have held 
that usage problems are beyond their do- 
main. Unfortunately, the teacher of English 
cannot be so detached. 


A similar attitude was voiced by an- 
other respondent; but in stronger terms: 


Structural grammar is good, clean fun for 
the specialist, but we doubt that it can be 
used in the high-school English classroom, 
where illiterate meets illiterate face to face. 


The student-teaching problem. Certain 
problems of using structural grammar in 
the student-teaching program were 
voiced by some respondents who other- 
wise were often sympathetic to the ap- 
proach. Here are some examples: 


We are convinced after several unfortunate 
experiences with student teachers in the 
public schools that an all-out structural ap- 
proach just cannot be put into operation at 
this time. We have found here that our 
single requirement in advanced grammar 
(taught from a structural viewpoint) leaves 
the student teacher up in the air. Of neces- 
sity, the course is taught with minimum at- 
tention to theory and method and concen- 
trates on the fruits of these as they apply 
to the description of English. As a result, 
our people can do structural analysis, but 
they do not yet understand language well 
enough to adopt a pedagogy for teaching it. 
Again: 

We have very few places where student 
teachers can obtain experience in teaching 
structural grammar. Until we can provide 
extended field experience, much of our 
course work in structural seems to be in- 
effectual. 


Some respondents indicated that pub- 
lic school personnel tended to resist a 
hew grammar: 


We have found school administrators and 
some classroom English teachers a bit hos- 
tile to our overtures that student teachers 
attempt a new system of grammar. Local 
Courses of study contain traditional ap- 
Proaches and concepts, which carry over in 
foreign language study. Textbooks, tests, 
and other materials are still very much 
traditional .. . When we did get approval 
of the district to try structural on an ex- 
perimental basis at one senior high school, 
we got complaints from parents who were 
either bewildered or just plain suspicious 
of change. Some of them were disturbed 
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because they were unable to help their chil- 
dren with homework! 

The problem of getting adequate num- 

bers of classroom teachers sufficiently 
familiar with the new grammar to pro- 
vide places for student teachers was also 
mentioned: 
We have found that to expect student teach- 
ers to use structural grammar is to deprive 
them of the support and help of critic teach- 
ers, most of whom know nothing about the 
subject. 

One solution to the critic-teacher prob- 
lem was described by a respondent from 
Texas: 

We believe that in-service rather than pre- 
service attention to structural grammar is 
the best working solution to our student- 
teaching problem at this time. We do some- 
thing of a job of bringing in experienced 
teachers for summer sessions and work- 
shops where we put them through newer 
approaches to the language. Many teachers 
return for additional work. We believe that 
this is the way to get a core of structurally- 
trained classroom teachers in the field, who 
in time are able to coach our student teach- 
ers when they go out for their internship. 

Some miscellaneous comments. Final- 

ly, there were a number of miscellaneous 
comments which had little in common 
except possibly a kind of uneasy feeling 
about something new or, in some cases, 
a tendency not to take structural gram- 
mar seriously. A few respondents came 
to the defense of conventional grammar, 
as the following attests: 
Neither I nor my fellows can feel secure 
about dropping traditional grammar for the 
following reasons: (1) Students want it, 
feel more comfortable with it. (2) It more 
closely parallels foreign-language teaching 
in the schools. (3) Actually, it does fairly 
well for “formal” English writing. (4) 
Structural grammarians on the college level 
always assume its knowledge and frequent- 
ly fall into its terminologies. (5) It is a 
teachable semi-lie, whereas structural gram- 
mar is an unteachable semi-truth. 

Another individual refused to acknowl- 
edge differences between structural and 
traditional systems: 

The text (traditional, I suppose you would 


call it) that we are now using presents in 
various ways most of what the “structural- 
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ists” are hailing as “new,” and it is pre- 
sented simply without all the confusing jar- 
gon and numbering systems used by people 
like Fries. You can find all of the “new” 
things that the structural people are hailing 
in any good traditional grammar. The other 
day I ran across their idea of “determiners” 
in an 1829 grammar of Samuel Kirkham 
(pp. 31, 44) . . . What I have studied of 
Fries, Whitehall and the others becomes in- 
telligible only as it is interpreted through 
traditional grammars, anyway. 


Some persons expressed an attitude of 
not taking structural grammar seriously, 
the idea apparently being that if you 
don't look, it will go away: 


We regard so-called “structural” grammar 
(as if all grammars weren’t structural) 
pretty much as a fad of the kind that 
periodically turns up and then blows away. 
A few years ago it was the “Basic English” 
idea, and from time to time we have had 
the pitch for Esperanto. Running along with 
such things we also get proposals for spell- 
ing reforms and for wild systems of “new” 
punctuation. I suppose such things are in- 
evitable, as are questionnaires! 


Some persons were a bit disturbed at 
the zealousness of structuralists in pro- 
moting the new grammar, particularly 
the emphasis that has sometimes been 
put on it as a science: 


Personally, I should avoid a cult like struc- 
tural grammar or semantics, particularly 
where their proponents peddle a polemic 
under the guise of “science” and then pre- 
sent their analyses, shot through with be- 
havioristic methods and naturalistic meta- 
physics. 


Finally, out of 360 respondents, there 
was one who associated what he knew 
of structural grammar with something 
he called “progressive education”: 


I wish to make it clear that we regard such 
things as structural grammar and similar 
innovations of the Progressive Education- 
ists as destructive of the very fabric of 
American education. In my opinion, Pro- 
gressive Education is interested in any- 
thing that steers from getting at the heart 
of matters, dabbling without accomplishing. 
A perfect example of dabbling occurs in 
your quoted definition of the noun, which 
contains a horrible use of a noun (“pat- 
terns”) used as a verb. 





Summary and Conclusions 


In summing up these comments, | 
think several things are quite evident. 
First of all, criticisms of structural gram- 
mar tended to be about it rather than 
of it, in the sense that very few com- 
ments were directed to difficulties or 
shortcomings within the structural ap- 
proach itself. Secondly, the two most 
prevalent themes expressed by those 
not using structural grammar concerned 
the absence of wholehearted support by 
the profession at large on behalf of the 
new grammar, and reservations about 
moving into the arena without evidence 
as to the practical value of structural 
grammar as a tool for improving skills 
of communication. Related to both these 
views was a kind of feeling of uneasiness 
about certain differences among struc- 
turalists themselves. 

I should like to close my remarks with 
a few conclusions which seem to me to 
be warranted. I quite realize that it is 
possible either to “point with pride” or 
to “view with alarm” many of the facts 
that have been reported here, depending 
on one’s position. However, it does seem 
to me that certain points emerging from 
this study are indisputable: 


1. Structural grammar has already had 
considerable impact on programs of 
preparation of teachers of English. The 
fact is that within a period of six years 
of the date of publication of the first 
book applying structural principles to a 
systematic description of the English 
sentence (Fries 1952), almost one-third 
of the colleges engaged in preparing 
teachers of English have adopted the 
structural system either to a “consider- 
able” extent or exclusively. In view of 
its acceptance in some of the nations 
leading centers of higher learning, the 
burden of proof is upon those who would 
dismiss structural grammar as a passing 
fancy. 

2. There exists a need for studies of 
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the applicability of structural grammar 
to problems of teaching effective use of 
the language in speech and composition. 
At the present time, there is virtually no 
evidence at all on the effectiveness of 
structural as an approach to problems 
typically encountered by teachers of 
English composition. Something of a di- 
lemma exists in this situation: without 
evidence of its applicability, large num- 
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bers in the profession are reluctant to en- 
dorse the new system, and without such 
endorsement, serious questions have 
been raised about the advisability of 
going ahead with structural approaches. 
It is unlikely that systematic study of 
any grammar of English can be justified, 
at least in contemporary high-school cur- 
ricula, solely on grounds of its value as 
an object of study in its own right. 


The Role of Certification and Accreditation in 
the Preparation of English Teachers: 
Some Current Problems 


EuGENE E. SLAUGHTER! 


My subject divides into two questions: 
First, what is the role of certification and 
accreditation in the preparation of Eng- 
lish teachers? and second, in relation to 
this role, what are some current prob- 
lems? 

In 1957, the delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education agreed that the 
certication of teachers involves more 
than the issuance of a license to teach; 
that it is a part of the following pro- 
cesses: (1) the development of stan- 
dards for certification, (2) the encour- 
agement of the development of teacher 
education programs, (3) the approval of 
teacher education programs by respons- 
ible legal agencies, (4) the legal and 
professional accreditation of institutions 
preparing teachers, (5) the institutional 
recommendation attesting to the appli- 
cant’s competency, (6) the issuance of 
the certificate, (7) the selection and as- 


—— es 

. Southeastern Oklahoma State College. De- 
ered as a paper on Panel 5, “Recent Develop- 
wens in Certification and Teacher Education,” 
at the San Francisco CCCC convention, 1959. 


signment of teachers by administrative 
officers, and (8) the enforcement pro- 
cesses and procedures. At the same 
meeting, Mr. Stephen A. Freeman sum- 
marized what is currently accepted on 
many sides, even by those who hold 
otherwise divergent views. Here are his 
points. First, all institutions that prepare 
teachers for high school should set up 
specific programs designed to give fu- 
ture teachers the desired qualifications 
in their teaching field. Each program 
should combine a liberal education, aca- 
demic specialization, and professional 
education. Second, high school and col- 
lege teachers of the major academic sub- 
jects, together with their professional so- 
cieties, should work with the depart- 


ments or colleges of education, the state 


authorities, and the professional accredi- 
ting agencies to set up criteria for ap- 


proving teacher education programs. 
Third, certification of a teacher by the 
state authority should be based upon 
satisfactory completion of an accredited 
program, together with the recommen- 
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dation of the candidate by the institu- 
tion. Fourth, the institution should be 
responsible for appraising the candi- 
date’s character and personal qualities as 
well as his proficiency and total readi- 
ness to teach. The institutional recom- 
mendation should come from both the 
academic major department and the ed- 
ucation department jointly. Fifth, before 
making an official recommendation, the 
institution should determine on the basis 
of definite criteria and suitable tests the 
actual proficiency of the candidate, apart 
from the courses followed. Proficiency 
should be accepted, no matter how ac- 
quired; and, conversely, the recommen- 
dation should be withheld if the candi- 
date falls below standard in subject- 
matter and teaching competence even 
though he has accumulated the required 
credit hours and degree. Sixth, academic 
teachers and the learned societies should 
define the qualifications of teachers in 
each field; develop standardized tests of 
proficiency in regard to these qualifica- 
tions; and provide a graded scale of 
achievement to distinguish the minor 
from the major teacher, and eliminate 
the substandard teacher, regardless of 
his credit hours. Seventh, the program 
of the fifth year of study should be 
divided between academic subjects and 
professional education according to the 
student's needs, with greatest stress upon 
the teaching major. Eighth, practice 
teaching should be conducted by the 
education and_ subject-matter depart- 
ments cooperating. 

From Mr. Freeman’s theses and the 
consensus of the Council it is clear that 
certification and accrediting influence 
preparation. Certification of teachers re- 
lates to the development and approval 
of teacher education programs in ac- 
cordance with standards, and to the 
eraduate’s competence and total readi- 
ness to teach, attested by the academic 
and education departments of the insti- 
tution jointly because they have co- 
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operated in the preparation and the 
proving of the teacher candidate. Ac- 
creditation applies at two points. The 
preparing institution is accredited as to 
its general excellence and its teacher ed- 
ucation. The high school where the 
teachers are employed must be accredit- 
ed in order to make sure, among other 
things, that the administrator has select- 
ed and assigned the teachers with proper 
regard given to their preparation and 
competence. At both points, accredita- 
tion affects the amount and the quality 
of teacher preparation. Furthermore, it 
is clear that the preparation and the cer- 
tification of teachers and the accredita- 
tion of institutions involve the high 
school and college teachers, their pro- 
fessional societies, the academic and the 
education departments of the teacher- 
preparing institution, the state education 
authorities, the professional accrediting 
agencies, and the administrative officers 
of the college and the high school. 

So much for the role of certification 
and accreditation in the preparation of 
English teachers. Let’s proceed to the 
consideration of some related problems. | 

The problem of first importance is ob- 
taining a straight and full answer to the 
question, What is an English teacher? 
For without an answer, how can we de- 
sign a program of preparation to give 
the student the desired qualifications, 
define criteria for approving the pro- 
gram, devise a suitable test of our grad- 
uate’s proficiency, and appraise his com- 
petence to teach English? Three years 
ago, seventy-four superintendents and 
principals and fifty English teachers in 
the public schools of eighty-two towns 
of Oklahoma responded to my inquiry 
about the English teacher's responsibili- 
ties. They accepted the proposed aims 
of teaching language and literature: for 
language, the student’s practical under- 
standing of the form and use of English, 
an individually appropriate competence 
in the language arts, and an impulse to 
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create by means of language; for litera- 
ture, an interest that leads the student 
to further reading, an appreciation of 
several pieces and kinds, an understand- 
ing of the relation between life, or real- 
ity, and imaginative literature together 
with a notion of literary structure, and 
an impulse to create literature. But there 
was variance concerning whether or not 
language and literature constitute a dis- 
cipline for which a specialist must bear 
the unique responsibility in the school. 
Two thirds of the administrators and one 
third of the English teachers favored 
treating language and literature with 
little differentiation from the other fields, 
as if every one could teach English. Re- 
ports of last year’s Conference on Basic 
Issues in the Teaching of English also 
reveal a confused role. English is easy 
to sell as a course in the service of lit- 
eracy, but as a discipline and a profes- 
sion it is coming apart. 

Another problem is posed by low 
quantitative standards for certification 
and accreditation. In the absence of 
something better, college credit in an 
area of knowledge is assumed to be an 
indicator of proficiency in it, and a major 
concentration in the work of the bach- 
elor’s degree is considered to be a min- 
imum preparation to teach in a field. A 
resolution that the National Council of 
Teachers of English passed in 1957 re- 
quires that, in addition to freshman com- 
position and a course in the methods of 
teaching English, every teacher of Eng- 
lsh in high school will have at least 
twenty-four semester hours of college 
English, including the scientific study of 
the English language, advanced com- 
position, and English and American lit- 
erature. In thirty of the forty-nine states, 
the minimum requirement to teach Eng- 
lish in high school is less than twenty- 
four semester hours of college work in 
the area of English, journalism, speech, 
and library science. If we assume that 
school administrators will observe a rec- 
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ommended standard in states having a 
blanket certificate—which is a shaky as- 
sumption—the minimum requirement for 
English is less than twenty-four semester 
hours in twenty-eight states, less than 
eighteen semester hours in twenty-two 
states, less than fifteen semester hours 
in ten states, and less than ten semester 
hours in six states. Two states require 
only six semester hours; one state re- 
quires none. 

Standards for accreditation of the high 
school must support certificate require- 
ments. In some states where the stan- 
dards of accreditation are low, the re- 
quired preparation for a regular certifi- 
cate to teach English as a full-time as- 
signment is respectable, but the pre- 
pared teacher is not necessarily em- 
ployed and properly assigned. For ex- 
ample, in sixteen of the nineteen states 
whose schools belong to the North Cen- 
tral Association, a teacher who holds the 
regular certificate in English meets the 
requirement of the NCTE resolution 
concerning college preparation. But the 
regulations for accrediting of the high 
schools permit a lower standard. Ten of 
the nineteen states allow a teacher to 
teach English in high school if he has 
fifteen semester hours in the area, some- 
times counting speech and journalism to 
make the total. One of the nineteen 
states requires eighteen semester hours 
of English, another state only six semes- 
ter hours. In the remaining seven NCA 
states, the minimum requirement to 
teach English is twenty-four semester 
hours of English language arts. In all 
nineteen states, the NCA requirement is 
whatever the state requires, but not less 
than fifteen semester hours of English, 
except that in the case of unified courses 
which draw their subject matter from 
two or more teaching fields, the mini- 
mum preparation is twenty semester 
hours appropriately distributed among 
the teaching fields concerned. In this 
way, the standards of accreditation, both 
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state and regional, nullify the higher 
standards of certification. Although we 
do not know the extent to which this 
nullification reaches, a study made by 
the professional standards committee of 
the Oklahoma Council of Teachers of 
English revealed that about one fifth of 
the Oklahoma high school English teach- 
ers in 1953-1954 had less than the 
standard-certificate minimum. Condi- 
tions in some other states have been 
estimated to be worse than in Oklahoma. 


A third problem—the last one I shall 
present—concerns the lack of equitable 
representation in the agencies that de- 
termine and administer the policies in 
regard to the preparation and the certifi- 
cation of teachers and the accreditation 
of colleges and schools. 


You can supply the evidence here. In 
how many colleges and universities that 
prepare teachers, does the department 
of English have a voice in such matters 
as these regarding a candidate to teach 
English: (1) admission to teacher edu- 
cation, (2) planning the program of 
studies in teacher education—the total 
certificate program to teach English, (3) 
academic guidance of the prospective 
English teacher, (4) admission to stu- 
dent teaching, (5) consultation about or 
coordination of student teaching, (6) 
recommendation of the student for cer- 
tification? In how many states are Eng- 
lish teachers regularly appointed to rep- 
resent their academic interest in the 
state commission on teacher education 
and certification or professional stand- 
ards? How many state departments of 
education have an English teacher on 
the staff to help determine standards and 
policies that concern the preparation and 
certification of teachers and the teaching 
of English? In the regional accrediting 
associations, the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education As- 
sociation, and the National Council for 
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Accreditation of Teacher Education, are 
English teachers generally and system- 
atically appointed to represent their dis- 
cipline? 

To some of my questions you may 
reply that other academic desciplines are 
represented no better than English. And 
what you say is true. For example, let us 
consider the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, which 
is the product of experts in the business 
of educational administration. Its struc- 
ture provides representation for the 
teacher-preparing institutions, the pro- 
fession of teaching, the state depart- 
ments of education, the state certifica- 
tion officers, and the school boards. As 
the only national agency that accredits 
teacher education programs of the col- 
leges and universities, it is in a posi- 
tion to dictate the preparation of teach- 
ers throughout the nation. Last June the 
National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification 
recommended that graduates of institu- 
tions which are accredited by the 
NCATE should be eligible for a regular 
teacher certificate covering the area or 
level of teaching for which the candi- 
date is recommended by his preparing 
institution, provided that state law per- 
mits. Ten states have adopted policies 
which simplify the certification of teach- 
ers prepared by out-of-state institutions 
accredited by the NCATE. 


The next question is, Should educa- 
tional administrators and professional 
educationists determine for English and 
English teachers? You will have to an- 
swer for yourselves, because my time is 
up. 

I will summarize, and conclude di- 
dactically. The certification of teachers 
and the accreditation of colleges and 
high schools have a significant influence 
on the quality and the amount of the 
English teacher’s preparation. These two 
processes, which are interrelated, in- 
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volve the high school and college teach- 
es, their professional societies, the aca- 
demic and the education departments of 
the teacher-preparing institutions, the 
state education authorities, the profes- 
sional accrediting agencies, and the ad- 
ministrative officers of the high schools 
and the colleges. If we are to employ 
certification and accreditation to ensure 
that the program of preparation is suit- 
able and that the teacher has the quali- 
ties needed to teach English, we must 
decide what the discipline of English is 
and what the English teacher is. Then 
we can design a program of preparation 
that will enable the student to develop 
the desired qualifications, we can define 
the criteria for approving it, we can de- 
vise tests of the graduate’s competence, 
and we can use certification and ac- 
creditation to enforce our standards of 


We Who Are Not 


Ciara M. 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 
A. H. Clough. 


If it is true that we have so litle faith 
in education, both in the validity of what 
we teach and in the possibility of teach- 
ing it, that we have become complacent, 
then we deserve the scorn of Mr. Gates, 
who, after thirty years of teaching com- 
position, cannot think of a single student 
to whom he has given real assistance. 

I believe that Mr. Gates has picked 
out certain phenomena from the gen- 


—s 


1Boston College. See George G. Gates, “We 
ho Are Afraid to Teach,” CCC, X (February, 
1959), 18-20, 
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quality. In the meantime, since college 
credit provides the best available cri- 
terion for determining whether a teacher 
is prepared to teach, we must convince 
the other half of the forty-nine states 
that every teacher of English, in addi- 
tion to freshman composition and a . 
course in the methods of teaching Eng- 
lish, should have a major concentration 
in the subject, including the scientific 
study of the English language, advanced 
composition, and English and American 
literature. If these things are to be done 
—if English is to continue as a discipline 
—we must assume our professional re- 
sponsibility. We must force our way in 
to professional agencies that set stand- 
ards and policies regarding the prepara- 
tion and the certification of English 
teachers and the accreditation of the 
colleges where they are prepared and 
the schools where they teach. 


Afraid to Teach 


Siccins! 


eral course of his experience and organ- 
ized them into a plausible attack on 
teachers of composition. When he excor- 
iates fear-bred complacency on the part 
of teachers, it seems to me that he is ex- 
pressing only a minuscule portion of the 
whole truth; yet as such it is useful since 
it compels us to look in upon ourselves to 
see where, if possible, we can mend our 
ignorant ways. 

As teachers, of course, we should 
strive to do better that which we are 
supposed to do, and, as I see it, it is not 
merely a matter of striving. It is also a 
matter of being given the opportunity to 
strive. In our mass-pragmatic society, 
where all are considered educable, and 
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where all who want it are given an op- 
portunity for an education, teachers of 
composition have no reasonable prospect 
of legitimate complacency in the forsee- 
able future. Even though many students 
who enter college today do not remain to 
be graduated, they usually remain for a 
semester or two, and it is in this first year 
that the English teacher meets them. 

Of course we must awaken each stu- 
dent to his best self, which means we 
must meet him at his level of compre- 
hension. It is a very difficult task to do 
this and at the same time give a course 
so fundamental and so stringent that to 
take it and pass it would be an open 
sesame to all other reasonable courses in 
the curriculum. 

At one time I thought good students 
might, in a very real sense, be tempor- 
arily retarded by being placed in too- 
large classes, where they remain quite 
anonymous and rarely have the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves uniquely. 
These good students, after a slow start, 
usually get along very well, since after 
all, learning is an inescapable personal 
responsibility. The poor students or the 
so-called average students, however, are 
often the losers. Many poor students 
prefer to remain anonymous, and in 
many large classes it is inevitable that 
they do so. I offer this statement as ex- 
planation—not an excuse—for the ac- 
ceptance of a “literate page only.” Fur- 
thermore, the “literate page only” is, for 
some students, a supreme achievement. 

Since there are many students in col- 
lege who may not belong there, it would 
be a despairing task to expect all of 
them to produce equally good papers. 
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If each one works to the best of his abil- 
ity, who can ask for more? If each stu- 
dent measured himself by the best he 
has tried to do, in the words of E. A. 
Robinson, we would be, as teachers, 
neither complacent nor despairing. No 
doubt, our reach should exceed our 
grasp, but the deeper our vision of per- 
fection, the more discrepancy will there 
be between our hope and its realization. 

Perhaps it would be more hopeful and 
surely more helpful, if, instead of blam- 
ing English teachers for complacency, 
the responsibility for accepting a “liter- 
ate page only” is placed where it be- 
longs—on every member of the faculty. 
It is our function as teachers—and not 
only as English teachers—to raise the 
level of our student’s interests and in so 
doing, lead them to greater accuracy in 
observation, and greater depth in per- 
ception. If this were done, the students 
would have something to say beyond the 
“literate page only,” and since large clas- 
ses are probably here to stay, we must 
be realistic and practical. From the very 
first day at college, it should be of the 
utmost importance to stress a student's 
use of clear, correct, effective, and ap- 
propriate written English. This emphasis 
should be the serious concern of every 
college teacher. It is undoubtedly the 
responsibility of all. 

In addition, if every member of the 
faculty worked with incisive earnestness 
to help our students broaden their minds, 
and helped them to realize themselves 
as human beings in the world, we would 
look forward with something less than 
despair to the attainment of something 
more than the “literate page only.” 
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The Controversial Sentence Diagram 


Wiiu1AM R. Bowpen! 


I am sorry that Mr. R. Donald Cain 
did not like my defense of the conven- 
tial sentence diagram (“Guilt by As- 
sociation: the Sentence Diagram,” Col- 
lege Composition and Communication, 
May, 1959). I liked his article (“Guilty 
as an Accessory: The Sentence Dia- 
sam,” CCC, December, 1959), for two 
reasons. First, as Byron says, “Tis pleas- 
ant, sure, to see one’s name in print,” 
and Mr. Cain’s reply afforded me twenty- 
three repetitions of this pleasure, where- 
as in my own original article I was un- 
able to work in a reference to myself 
even in a footnote. And second, I con- 
sider that, however far from his inten- 
tion it was to do so, Mr. Cain has dem- 
ostrated the validity of all but one of 
the points I attempted to make; that one 
he has conceded without demonstration. 


One of my contentions was that the 
conventional sentence diagram is clear 
and simple. Mr. Cain, filling in my sam- 
ple diagram, says of the bent portion of 
the line on which the word polished 
rests, “This line of original diagram is a 
mystery to me.” Now, the bent line for 
a participial modifier is a sufficiently fa- 
miliar part of the conventional system 
that I think it safe to infer that Mr. Cain 
has not had extensive experience with 
that system. Nevertheless, without spe- 
cial knowledge of it, he has been able to 
fit the words of a sample sentence into 
a blank diagram with perfect accuracy, 
and, in his own words, “there is not much 
question” about where they should go. 
An honest foeman, he does not seek to 
deny or even to minimize the conven- 
tional diagram’s very great virtues of 
clarity and simplicity. 

I also submitted that the IC graphics 


IDickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


suggested heretofore are essentially un- 
satisfactory. Here Mr. Cain agrees with 
me explicitly: “It must be admitted that 
the various graphic displays of IC analy- 
sis so far brought forward tend to be 
rather clumsy and bewildering when 
they are applied to long sentences .. . 
we really must do better than we have 
done, in exhibiting immediate constitu- 
ent analysis diagrammatically.” Suiting 
the action to the need, Mr. Cain at- 
tempts forthwith to do better, and I 
think he succeeds, to a degree; indeed, I 
am willing to take unto myself consid- 
erable credit for whatever share I may 
have had in provoking the publication of 
his system. 

A third point which I suggested was 
that the linguistician detests the conven- 
tional diagram as much for its associa- 
tions as for its shortcomings. This Mr. 
Cain demonstrates quite clearly. In his 
eagerness to begin lambasting the dia- 
gram, he overlooks completely the mod- 
esty of the claim that I made for it— 
namely, that it is an invaluable device 
for the quick, efficient analysis of sen- 
tence structure in a classroom situation 
where linguistic analysis is not an end, 
but a means to either better writing or 
the fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of literature. I conceded quite freely 
that the conventional system is unable 
to represent the precise onion-layer re- 
lationships the peeling of which gives 
so much joy to the linguistician. It will 
not meet the needs of the advanced 
course in English grammar. But at the 
same time, I suggested that there are 
occasions in other courses when it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to ex- 
plore these relationships in detail, just 
as there are many times (and I thank 
Mr. Cain for the parallel) when one’s 
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immediate ends of analysis can be However, I have made the experiment 
gained better without breaking an au- of reading aloud the columns of prose 
thor’s sentences up into morphemes. which Mr. Cain feels necessary to ex. 
Does Mr. Cain really mean to call me “a plain his diagram; keeping a pace per- 
popularizer, trying to avoid undue com- haps a trifle faster than my normal class- 
plexity” for teaching “My Kinsman, Ma- room delivery, and allowing no time for 
jor Molineux” without mentioning mor- pauses for emphasis or interruptions for 
phemes? questions, it took me just nineteen min- 
Let us consider the kind of situation utes. The student asks his question at 
I have in mind. Let us suppose that at 10:15; at 10:20 the class bell rings; at 
10:15 a freshman studying the short 10:25 the student reluctantly leaves me 
story asks a question which we think _ talking and hurries across the campus to 
may best be answered by a brief analy- his Spanish class; and at 10:34 I wind up 
sis of a typical sentence from Haw- my explanation, somewhat to the be- 
thorne. The conventional diagram, as wilderment of the members of my 10:30 
Mr. Cain has demonstrated, requires no class who have been listening for four 
explanation; it is immediately clear, the minutes without the vaguest notion of 
point is made expeditiously, and the how my harangue began... Of course, 
main discussion is scarcely interrupted. I have stacked the deck: all the student 
In contrast, suppose we attempt to an- need do to have his question answered 
alyze the sentence by the Cain method. within the period is to ask it at or be- 
Since the members of the department of fore 10:01. But is it unreasonable to ob- 
music have chalk holders which enable ject that we cannot afford to devote more § 
them to draw the five lines of the staff than a third of a period to preparing to 
simultaneously, Mr. Cain may have a answer a question which may not be 
ten-piece chalk holder constructed to directly relevant to the real business of 
draw his ten parallel lines. I suspect the day? 
that, even so, it will take a good while to Let us keep our sense of proportion. 
construct his diagram in legible form, While we go over the grass patch on 
but I am willing for the moment to over- hands and knees looking for weeds, the 
look this disadvantage. hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 


FRANCIS E. BOWMAN, Program Chairman of the 1961 CCCC conven- 
tion to be held in Washington, D.C., April 6-8, asks that prospective dele- 
gates submit practical questions and unresolved problems at their home 
institutions to Workshop chairmen for discussion. Thus the workshops can 
become in part clinics. A full convention program, including names of 
chairmen, will be printed in the February issue of CCC. 





Paperback Research: 


Some Shortcomings 


DonaLp E. Hovucurtron! 


The quick acceptance by Freshman 
English instructors of the now familier 
paperback collections of readings de- 
signed for “contrelled” or “guided” re- 
search is, I think, one more symptom of 
a serious, deep, and widespread dissat- 
isfaction with Freshman English courses 
everywhere. Other symptoms are famil- 
iar to all of us: constant tinkering with 
the course, rapid turnover of personnel, 
chronic dissatisfaction with textbooks 
(despite the great number to choose 
from), academic jokes about the course, 
and, most recently, the topic for discus- 
son at the national convention of 
NCTE: “The Elimination of Freshman 
English.” One unfortunate result of the 
frustration engendered by _ teaching 
Freshman English is that we are perhaps 
too ready to accept any “fresh new ap- 
proach” which seems to offer even par- 
tial solutions to some of our problems. 
The idea of “controlled” research, repre- 
sented by the many bright new volumes 
of source materials, is one of the latest 
novelties to attract us. 


These new publications have more 
than novelty to assure their success. 
Everyone, it sems, benefits. First of all, 
the professor with an idea has a new way 
to add a title to his bibliography, and 
there must be hundreds of English pro- 
fessors across the country who are toying 
with the idea of “getting one out” on, 
say, Europe Through American Eyes or 
Oklahoma Oil. Of course publishers are 
happy over sales to huge numbers of 
frehhmen. Even librarians must welcome 
this means of taking some pressure off 
their already crowded facilities. And 
don't students benefit from doing re- 
search that is “controlled” or “guided”? 


——s 


Sacramento State College. 


Surely no one is in favor of uncontrolled 
or unguided research. 

The case for the books of source ma- 
terials has been persuasively put by a 
number of compilers of these texts and, 
of course, others as well.2 I say “per- 
suasively” because the controlled ma- 
terials approach has much in its favor, 
although, I think, not quite so much as 
its proponents suggest. Indeed, the ar- 
ticles which defend the method (there 
seem to be none which take a negative 
view) imply there are no defects what- 
soever in the approach. These new tests, 
it would seem, not only solve our prob- 
lems with the research paper per se, but 
also supply the key to effective teaching 
of composition in general.’ But after the 
novelty wears off a bit, I think we shall 
realize that the paperback collections are 
no panacea. Before long instructors will 
have enough experience with them to 
realize that some of their supposed ad- 


_ 28ee George L. Roth, “The Controlled Ma- 
‘terials Method of Teaching the Research 
Paper,” CEA Critic, XX (December, 1958), 2, 
7-8; Robert P. Weeks, “The Case for the Con- 
trolled Materials Method,” CCC, X (February, 
1959), 33-35; the report of a CCCC panel in 
CCC, X (October, 1959), 148-146; David Kerner, 
“A New Way to Teach Composition: Controlled 
Materials,” College English, XXI (April, 1960), 
884-388; David Levin, “Sourcebooks and the 
Freshman Research Paper,” CCC, XI (Febru- 
ary, 1960), 39-48; Bernard Kogan, “Three and 
a Half Ways of Looking at Control; or The 
Controlled Paper Controlled,’ CCC, XI (May, 
1960), 77-81. 


38David Kerner, “A New Way to Teach Com- 
position: Controlled Materials,” College Eng- 
lish, XXI (April, 1960), 384-388. Mr. Kerner 
especially associates controlled materials with 
everything good: John Ciardi, Harvard and 
Yale, science, the new criticism, and the rise 
of the “new professional class” of English 
teachers which is “undermining the rentier 
gentility that once dominated departments of 
English.” This new class and its use of con- 
trolled materials is a “part of the whole 
tendency of the modern mind to come closer 
to reality by using precise methods—by con- 
stantly measuring doctrine against the testi- 
mony of the protean facts.” 
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vantages are illusionary and that in their 
use as in everything else in life, advan- 
tages are offset by disadvantages and 
again frequently balanced by a corre- 
sponding loss. Before we become too 
complacent over the new volumes, I 
think we should review some of their 
weakness which to date have been over- 
looked or minimized. 

I should say first that my objections to 
these anthologies are limited only to 
their use as source books for the fresh- 
man research paper. In other courses, 
where the subject matter of the collec- 
tion coincides with the subject matter of 
the course, the books can serve a good 
purpose, as the many titles in the Am- 
herst series, Problems in American Civil- 
ization, have long demonstrated. Even 
in Freshman English, if we decide that 
the main purpose of the course is to 
teach students how to read and write 
about literature (and there is much to 
be said for making the purpose of the 
course just that), a collection of articles 
on one important literary work would be 
a functional teaching device. But if the 
instructor’s purpose is to teach the stu- 
dent something about the nature of the 
research process itself, then the books 
are inadequate in a number of ways. 

Although I realize that no two in- 
structors use these materials in quite the 
same way and that clever teachers often 
make good use of poor materials, I think 
that certain shortcomings inherent in so- 
called controlled research are such that 
no instructor can transcend them entire- 
ly. Some of these are as follows: 

1. Controlled research greatly increas- 
es opportunities for students to plagiar- 
ize from each other. When an instructor 
knows that the collection he is using may 
also have been adopted by a number of 
other instructors (perhaps the entire de- 
partment for a semester), he must oc- 
casionally wonder, as he reads papers 
based on a volume of controlled materi- 
als, how much cooperation took place 


among students in his own sections or 
between students in his sections and 
those in classes of other instructors. And 
how can he possibly tell, when he reads 
two nearly identical papers on the same 
topic, if the resemblance represents 
joint effort, downright plagiarism of one 
student from another, or two separate 
and indepedent performances? After all, 
when every student is writing on the 
same general subject, which can be cut 
up into only so many special topics, close 
resemblance between a number of papers 
is inevitable, and some students are not 
likely to overlook the possibilities pre- 
sented by this situation. Even if the in- 
structor is the only one on campus using 
the text, he may well receive a number 
of papers written when the text was used 
last semester or the semester before by 
other instructors. Or if it is a new title 
he is using, how often will papers his 
students are writing now show up in 
other classes in the future when he has 
moved to another new title and other in- 
structors have adopted the new text he 
is now using? In short, whether a de- 
partment as a whole adopts a single title 
and changes each semester, or each in- 
structor is allowed to choose his own 
collection, the opportunities for plagiar- 
ism are compounded. Students soon real- 
ize that hundreds, even thousands, of 
students each semester are required to 
write research papers on a limited num- 
ber of subjects, with the result that the 
possibility of being detected in an act of 
plagiarism is so remote as to be negli- 
gible. 

2. Research tends to become a mean- 
ingless exercise when the subject for te- 
search is arbitrarily assigned. Ordinarily, 
research begins only if and when one 
discovers in a subject some question he 
feels should be answered or some hypo 
thesis he wants to test. In Freshman 
English we reverse the process. We start 
first with the fact that research of some 
kind must be done, and then we cast 
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about for some subject to. work on. It is 
abitrary enough to require a research 
paper of students who feel no desire or 
need to do research on anything, but to 
hand them a collection of materials on a 
subject we think is worthwhile and inter- 
esting and then tell them to come up 
with some thesis to support or question 
to answer is to make the worst, rather 
than the best, of a bad situation. Re- 
search in Freshman English is hopeless- 
ly telescoped and artificial, and perhaps 
should not be attempted in the first 
place, but so long as we continue doing 
the research paper, or continue calling 
what we do “research,” the least we can 
do is to allow the student to investigate 
a subject which already holds some in- 
terest for him. 


8. Controlled research, even if sup- 
plemented by other materials, reduces 
the amount of time a student spends in 
the library. For the kind of research we 
do in Freshman English, there is no sub- 
stitute for the experience of working in 
the library. The student should learn 
firsthand the sometimes fascinating, 
sometimes frustrating, experience of 
searching for relevant material. One 
book of readings published under one 
title and printed throughout in the same 
type will in no way convey to him the 
variety of sources available to and the 
kinds of problems confronted by the 
teal researcher. Nor can the real experi- 
ence be conveyed by supplying slant 
lines in the text and numbers in the 
margins to indicate the pagination of 
the original works. This elaborate appar- 
atus, plus the many ellipsis marks used 
to indicate materal cut from the original 
and all the bracketed material used to 
give the mutilated text some continuity, 
only burden the student with extra and 
confusing problems of documentation 
and in no way counteract the impres- 
sion left with him that in Freshman Eng- 
lish “research” was done in a paperback 


book of readings on some subject the 
professor was excited about. 

4. Controlled source materials make 
the teaching of control in research more 
difficult by doing too much for the stu- 
dent too early in the research process. 
We know from experience that the les- 
son of control is perhaps the central one 
in teaching the research paper. Students 
too often think they can in a few weeks 
and in a few thousand words deal with 
problems which no Ph.D. candidate 
would attempt to handle in a disserta- 
tion. They also frequently want to 
“prove” that which is unprovable. But 
to impose control upon the student at 
the outset by selecting both his subject 
and the materials he will use makes it 
more difficult for students to learn from 
their own experience what control 
means in research and how necessary it 
is. The student should not be restrained 
too soon. He should be allowed to floun- 
der, overextend himself, and suffer a 
while as part of learning what research 
and scholarship is all about. He should 
not be protected from experiencing the 
messiness of research, the false starts, the 
loose ends, the blind alleys, the interest- 
ing digressions. He should on his own be 
allowed to discover, perhaps with dis- 
may and a feeling of humility, how 
much information there is available on 
any subject he chooses to. investigate, 
how complex every subject eventually 
turns out to be. After this chastening but 
revealing experience the student knows, 
rather than accepts second hand from 
his instructor, where uncontrolled or un- 
disciplined research leads, or rather that 
it leads nowhere. Only then, when he is 
weary and alarmed by his lack of pro- 
gress, does he understand why his in- 
structor warned him to define his topic 
precisely and to cut it down to size. Only 
then is he ready, with the help of his 
instructor, to search for practical means 
of exerting control over his efforts. Con- 
trolled research materials shield the stu- 
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dent from learning this lesson directly 
in the same way numbered painting sets 
and prepared foods protect one from the 
experiences of painting and cooking. 
In teaching the research paper, there 
is no easy or surefire method to guar- 
antee control. Some teachers may find 
the ready-made sources useful as a way 
of imposing discipline upon the writing 
of their students, but there are other 
ways as well, and it is hardly fair of the 
adherents of this method to suggest that 
failure to use the controlled materials re- 
sults inevitably in loose, uncontrolled 
papers. The conventional, time-tested 
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method of keeping in close touch with 
each student through written progress 
reports and conferences, and still more 
conferences, seems to work pretty well. 
Granted, this is extremely tiring and 
time-consuming, but it does serve to 
steer students away from writing sprawl- 
ing, purposeless papers without at the 
same time putting them in the strait 
jacket of controlled sources. Many in- 
structors may recognize the practicality 
and efficiency of the sourcebooks, but 
at the same time may feel that the gains 
for the instructor do not compensate for 
what he thinks the students may lose. 


Writing’s Dying 


Ken Macrorte! 


“I want you to see something,” I said 
to my friend Ed Zybowski. “Up here.” I 
indicated the street to our right. We 
began climbing a small hill approaching 
the junior high school on Bancroft Street. 

He moved along without question, a 
man who understood directions. In his 
business he called himself “The World's 
Best Directions Writer.” He writes di- 
rections like: “Press here. Lift red tab 
with thumbnail.” 

“There,” I said, pointing to the elon- 
gated letters painted in yellow on the 
macadam street: SHCOOL. 

“The sh-cools have gone to pot,” I 
said. “Even the signpainters. Surely they 
graduated from junior high. Americans 
can't spell. In my day we had trouble 
differentiating between to and too. But 
school we had mastered.” 

“Well—” said Ed. 


1San Francisco State College. The same char- 
acters were used by the author in “World’s 
Best Directions Writer,” College English, XIII 
(February, 1952), 275-279. 


“Don't for God’s sake say that spell- 
ing really isn’t getting worse, Ed.” 

“I was going to say it is writing.” 

“Sure, writing’s going to pot.” 

“You put it wrong.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You should say ‘writing’s going.” 

“What do you mean it’s going? Well 
always have it. That’s what I teach. 
That’s what you do.” 

“I mean it’s dying. Electronics are 
taking over. Pictures. Sound. Words in 
the air.” 

“Don’t exaggerate. You know writing 
can’t die. We've had it for thousands of 
years. Even TV commercials, which are 
spoken words—somebody had to write 
them.” 

“When I say writing’s dying, I don't 
mean it’s going to die dead. Just that it's 
much nearer the zero point than eve! 
before.” 

“There’s a lot of writing in the world 
today—newspapers, direct-mail stuff, re- 
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ports in business and science. Thousands 
of paperback books, 6,700 when I last 
checked.” 

“I mean the zero point, George. You 
guys. I can't believe it. You guys sit 
around in your English departments 
yelling about how bad TV is. Used to 
be radio. And you don’t even know the 
electronic revolution has happened. The 
written word has been tossed out of 
office. Deposed.” 

“O.K., so there’s been a revolution. 
You convinced me of that a year ago, 
but that doesn’t mean writing isn’t still 
a major force in communication.” 

“It may be big, but it’s little next to 
sound and pictures. How many of those 
direct mail pieces you get in the mail 
do you read? How much time do you 
give to a thorough reading of a news- 
paper? You look at TV news every 
night? Then you read that much less in 
the paper.” 

“But the words are still there, writing’s 
still being done.” 


“When it’s done and not read, it’s not 
really alive. It’s outnumbered by sounds 
and pictures. Outnumbered’s the wrong 
word—shows how much I think in linear, 
print terms, as that Marshall McLuhan 
of Toronto University points out. It’s 
really outvolumed by the electronic 
stream.” 


“But print has lasting power, a more 
permanent effect than electronic sounds 
or picture impulses.” 

“Maybe so, George, but you and your 
kind are among the few that look at a 
lot of print every day. Most people, spe- 
cially kids, are learning a new kind of 
teading—through the ear. They remem- 
ber more of what they hear than you do. 
The human creature can adapt itself, 
you know.” 


“But damnit, you can’t bring back the 
electronic word and study it or think 
about it. Even if you’ve got a tape, it 
takes you hours to find the place you're 
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listening for. On a printed page, you just 
look down it quickly, and there’s that 
passage you want to reconsider.” 

“True, but writing’s dying, George.” 

“It mustn't die. ve got a clipping 
here somewhere. Eric Sevareid talking 
about Adlai Stevenson writing his own 
speeches. Now see, I unfold the clip- 
ping. I look down at my penciled mark. 
You can’t do that with electronic words. 
Sevareid wrote: “Writers know that good 
writing is approximately the hardest in- 
tellectual labor there is. They know 
something else, that no politician truly 
knows what he thinks until he gets it 
down on paper by himself; for writing 
not only reflects but generates thought. 
It is a creator and an acid test of ideas, 
simultaneously. The First Gentleman of 
the Democratic Party knows his own 
mind because he has put it through the 
acid test over and over again.” 

“Noble thought.” 


“And I tell my students this. That 
writing’s a way of seeing yourself com- 
ing back. You know who you are partly 
through hearing yourself talk, getting re- 
sponses to your words and_ behavior 
from others. But in a special way from 
reading your thoughts on paper. There 
you are—on paper. That’s part of you 
and you can take a more objective look 
there than anywhere else.” 

“That’s true, but remember the new 
ways of communicating. Somebody told 
me the other day that this new play by 
Samuel Beckett, Krapp’s Last Tape, has 
an old guy playing a tape recording he 
made years ago in which he was recall- 
ing his childhood days. I can’t remember 
the facts. But let’s say at 50 he was re- 
calling what at 30 he had thought about 
what he had been like when he was 7. 
That’s knowing yourself, and _ not 
through writing.” 

“It sounds exciting. But don’t you 
think I’m right in saying that writing has 
a permanence? And that it’s easy to 
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refer to? Do you really want to see it 
die, Ed?” 

“No. All I’m saying is that if we don’t 
realize it’s dying, it’s going to die on us 
one of these days.” 

“Now I agree. We need more good 
English teachers and more support for 
writing classes, not just National De- 
fense Education Acts for scientific stu- 
dents. My God! The first line of the war 
for the mind may be the freshman writ- 
ing course.” 

“I wouldn't say that.” 

“You wouldn't? I once thought you 
cared for writing and for young people 
who want to write.” 

“I do. It's those freshman English 
courses I don’t care for. They're helping 
to kill writing.” 

“Tell me what should be done to teach 
writing to college students. Just tell me.” 

“O.K., since you ask—” 

“And don’t tell me what some bright 
characters are saying in teachers’ con- 
ferences these days—that freshman Eng- 
lish problems can be solved by abolish- 
ing freshman English courses.” 

“O.K. But first I will have to say a 
word or two again about what’s been 
wrong in the past.” 

“Don’t tell me teaching writing is easy. 
I can't stand that. Especially from a guy 
like you who is the best directions writer 
in the world and has never been able to 
train even one good writer to help him 
in his job.” 

“I haven't really tried. Because I think 
the way to get good writing is to do the 
whole thing by yourself, then find some 
strong criticism by your wife or someone 
else who knows you aren't a genius. But 
keep your writing operation under your 
own fingers. Like an Ingmar Bergman 
movie.” 

“All right. I'm ready to hear the big 
program. I would hesitate, though, to 
tell you how to reform your business.” 

“O.K. One. Recognize that the kids 
aren't used to writing. With a pencil 
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they know how to do one thing: mark 
between those two broken lines printed 
in blue on a machine-scored answer 
sheet. They're considered good writers 
if they keep from slopping over the 
edges and getting into another answer 
area.” 


“Some of my students write pretty 
well. No worse than they did fifteen 
years ago. I don’t see much inflated lan- 
guage any more.” 

“Two. Let ’em know early that real 
writers didn’t learn by reading some- 
body’s handbook to English but by 
studying the good hitters. Realizing that 
Mickey Mantle and Hank Aaron swing 
differently, but that all good hitters 
swing flat. Learn the common things by 
your own observation. Then develop 
your own style.” 

“You know I agree with that. Let's 
get down to the new methods.” 


“Three. Teach freshman writing in a 
seminar situation.” 

“My God! Are you out of touch with 
your world, Ed! This is 1960, the year 
of the Flood. Don’t tell me you havent 
heard my cries of pain in the last five 
years. I had 22 students in a class ten 
years ago; now I have 82, and I’m told 
I can figure out how to teach 60 or 100 
with the help of graduate assistants.” 

“I know that. I repeat. Three. Teach 
freshman writing in a seminar situation. 
So you got 50 students in each class, 
three classes, 150 total. You break the 
groups into ten each, meet them one 
hour a week around a seminar table. 
Fifteen hours for you. Each student 
reads his paper aloud, gets it criticized 
by you and the other students. You dont 
have to take the paper home to ‘correct 
as you call it.” 

“I dont call commenting on papers 
‘correcting. Youre thinking of some 
tight character you had as a teacher. 
But under your plan we would get only 
a couple of papers criticized in an hour.’ 
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“You have to be tough and get 
through three papers in the hour. Then 
every three weeks each student gets a 
chance to read. Every week he criticizes 
others’ writing.” 

“But what gives you such faith in that 
method? Don’t you realize the teacher is 
oing to have no time to discuss writing 
problems with the students? Good teach- 
ing demands direction sometimes.” 

“George, I took a dozen courses on 
writing in school and only one was 
worth a damn—a seminar. Why? Be- 
cause I was so embarrassed the first time 
I read a paper that I never walked in 
that room again without knowing what 
I was talking about.” 

“But that’s pressure. Some freshmen 
won't be able to stand it.” 

“Maybe not, I'll admit I was a senior 
at the time. But all the other writing in- 
struction was a waste of time.” 

“That's my point. You were a senior. 
You had developed an interest in the 
kind of literature you were writing 
about. What was it?” 

“Shakespeare, a few Greek tragedies, 
as we looked at them through selected 
ideas in Aristotle’s Poetics.” 

“Well, there you are.” 

“There I am where? If you pick for 
your freshmen some books like Crime 
and Punishment, Catcher in the Rye, or 
one of the new case books you were tell- 
ing me about, on Sacco-Vanzetti, John 
Brown, or the witchcraft trials, those 
kids will find some interest to chase. Give 
‘em some freedom in picking what they 
want to analyze, but choose what kind 
of principle they’re going to apply in 
their criticism. They'll connect the work 
with their lives.” 

“But if they get the choice, half of 
them will write on “Crime and Punish- 
ment in the Kindergarten.” 

“No they won't. Not with all that pub- 
lic pressure on them in the seminar 
toom. Once maybe, but not twice.” 

“It can’t work. You probably don’t 
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know, Ed, but things like that have been 
tried recently. At Oregon or somewhere 
some sharp people tried this with just 
three students and the teacher meeting 
occasionally.” 

“That’s not as good. You need ten to 
put the peer pressure on, the dramatic 
situation. The public is there, the in- 
dividual has to look them in the eye. He 
puts his soul on the table.” 

“I know that reading aloud in front 
of persons is a good acid test. I'll go 
along there.” 

“There was a guy in my seminar, a 
young, dark-haired aggressive kid. He 
would sit there a while and then say, 
‘Some good ideas in Zybowski’s paper. 
But I wish he could learn to say them 
simply and not repeat them a hundred 
times.’ I was hurt. I mean I hated that 
guy. I said to myself, ‘ll get that bas- 
tard someday. ” 

“Well, there’s the danger. You're hurt- 
ing instead of helping.” 

“No. Help comes from hurt sometimes. 
The talk wasn’t vicious. The teacher set 
a tone to prevent that. But it was frank. 
And I went home after the second time 
that little guy said that about my writ- 
ing and I looked at it as I had never 
looked at it before. As if someone else 
had written it. And he was right. I could 
see it. On that day I began to be a 
writer.” 

“But student critics can be so wrong. 
You know that.” 

“Yeah, I know that. But that remark 
just shows how wrong you teachers us- 
ually are. You mean to help. But you're 
so scared a kid will hear something 
wrong or get misinformation. You think 
the way to prevent that is for you to give 
him the scoop on everything. Ice cream 
in a scoop, I guess. Well, life isn’t all 
ice cream, and school ought to be a 
place where reality is looked at and ap- 
proached as it has to be in life. Rough 
sometimes. Never sure of the true or 
right. The teacher can give help and 
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good guesses about what he thinks are 
right ways, but only if everyone is taking 
a shot at what is right—all the students 
around the table, pulling their bows and 
hitting the target, hitting the ground, or 
at the wrong time winging one off that 
goes through the gym window. Then 
the students will feel that the effort to 
find a way can only be made by them.” 

“You just gave a speech, Ed. You prob- 
ably didn’t know it.” 

“Yeah, I guess I did.” 

“Don't be sorry. I'm the one who 
should be sorry, because I have to tell 
you something.” 

“What's that?” 

“You forgot to teach the students how 
to spell and punctuate.” 

“Oh, George! You guys still don’t real- 
ize you can’t teach mechanics to some- 
one who doesn’t like to write. First 
things first, or the second things will 
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never come.” 

“All right, Ed. I get the principle. But 
youll have to work it in your seminar 
somewhere along | the line.” 

“Tll work it in.’ 

“Tell me how.” 

“I learned punctuation by studying 
how semicolons are actually used in par- 
agraphs in honest-to-God books, not by 
studying some professor's handbook to 
English. Handbook to English! Sounds 
like a tour of Europe—the guide tells 
you what to admire. If a student is going 
to learn that damnable set of conven- 
tions called punctuation he will have to 
stumble on the caves of Altamira himself 
and go exploring because he wants to 
see where the passages lead to. As Sam- 
uel Butler said: “The pursuit of know- 
edge can never be anything but a leap 
in the dark, and a leap in the dark is a 
very uncomfortable thing.” 


Staff Room Interchange 


The Freshman 


A relatively long, projected work—one 
which must be organized and conducted 
over a period of time longer than a few 
hours, one which must be outlined in order 
to be conceived—is an important task (and 
test) for a college student. Perhaps the 
project described below, which I have ex- 
perimented with for two semesters, is a 
kind which could be tried with renewed en- 
thusiasm and interest by many college Eng- 
lish teachers. The description which follows 
is based on the plan used in the second 
semester of Freshman English, 1958-59. 


First Step 


I prepared a list of 108 minor British 
literary figures of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries, restricted to persons born 
after 1750 and before 1800. For each person 
on the list I provided dates of birth and 


Research Paper 


death as well as a descriptive label to indi- 
cate his general area of accomplishment. 
For instance, two entries were: 


BROUGHAM, HENRY PETER (1778-1868) 
Statesman, editor, critic 
WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM (1759-1833) 
Theologian, reformer 


Second Step 

I mimeographed the list and provided 
each student in my Freshman English sec- 
tions with a copy. The instructions given 
to the student were to make whatever pre- 
liminary examinations he wished and then 
to reserve a “personage” as his area of re- 
search, only one student working on 4 
“personage”; 60 students to choose from 
108 names on the list. The lists were dis: 
tributed on one class day; students could 
make reservations by coming by the it 
structor’s office on the following day (not 
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class day); all reservations were required 
to be completed on the third day (another 
class day). This plan enabled the students 
to be guided to some extent by interest and 
library facilities. 


Third Step 


The student, having chosen a “person- 
age,’ was asked to read several general 
(encyclopedia) articles about this person 
and prepare questions or problems suggest- 
ed by the general articles. These questions 
and problems were submitted to the in- 
structor, who worked with the student to 
arrive at what seemed to be a reasonable 
and practical problem for a 3000-word 


freshman research paper. For example: 

Personage—MILL, JAMES (1773-1836) 
Economist, philosopher 

Encyclopedia statement—‘‘From 1831 to 1833 Mill 
was largely occupied, as the spokesman of the 
court of directors, ir the defense of the East 
India Company, during the controversy attend- 
ing the renewal of its charter.’ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1957), XV, 490. 

Student’s questions— 
What was the East India Company? 
What was the “controversy attending the re- 

newal of its charter?’ 

What was Mill’s interest in the company? 
What was the outcome of the controversy, 

Statement of subject— 
James Mill and the East India Company 


Biographical papers were not allowed in 
the beginning, although as research pro- 
gressed and library facilities became evi- 
dent, some of the original problems were 
enlarged to become more nearly biograph- 
ical problems. 

From that point, instruction in research 
procedure and technique continued. The stu- 
dent was provided with model bibliography 
cards and note cards in the textbook and in 
dittoed form. Sample research paper pages, 
showing details of form for text and foot- 
noting, were also provided in dittoed form. 
Brief quizzes on such matters as footnote 
and bibliography form helped students 
avoid many of the commoner errors in the 
papers as handed in finally. This classroom 
drill was accompanied by lectures on the 
use of library tools as well as visits to the 
library and, in some cases, appointments in 
the library between the instructor and in- 
dividual students. 

As investigation got underway, some re- 
choosing and shifting of subjects was neces- 
Sary, as usual (frequently because of li- 
brary limitations); but all final choices 
Were made within two weeks. Some other 
subjects on which papers were written 
were: 


The Method of Composition of The Monk 
Gifford and The Quarterly Review 
William Beckford’s Fonthill Collections 

eorge Canning in English and European Politics 
— of Maria Edgeworth’s Theories of Edu- 
cation 


Obvious Expansions 


The instructor can see, immediately, 
wider possibilities of the plan. The list of 
“personages” might be in other areas than 
literature, might be a mixture of many 
“areas.” The list might not be chronolog- 
ically limited, as in the case described 
above. The list might be of other things 
than “personages”—places, events, art ob- 
jects, ete. 

Apologia 

The plan has proved to have many ad- 
vantages. (1) The technique of research 
and use of the library can be taught effi- 
ciently by means of it. (2) This kind of 
project has the research of the entire class 
focused on the area defined by the list. This 
makes possible stimulating class assign- 
ments of other types; for example, an im- 
proptu class theme, and later discussion, on 
“Some Qualities of Genius.” (3) Most of our 
freshmen are not “literary minded,” do 
not become English majors. This somewhat 
literary project leads many of them into 
areas where they would not voluntarily 
choose to go—broadens their horizons. (4) 
The bibliography work of each paper sup- 
plements that of the others and the in- 
structor is able to coordinate much of the 
bibliographical discovery into surprisingly 
useful channels. (5) The resulting papers 
are in a subject area of real interest to 
the instructor and can be better evaluated 
because of this interest and because of the 
instructor’s knowledge of the area from 
his own preparation and from that accum- 
ulated in the whole set of papers. 


Extra 


Frequently a student—sometimes the 
most unlikely—gets energetically curious 
about the “personage” he has been investi- 
gating and continues research into related 
facets of the life and career of his subject. 
This accumulation of detail about the his- 
torical personage sometimes convinces the 
student that this was a real person and the 
past becomes suddenly alive, and the his- 
torical sense is awakened. 


Cautions 


This project produces two situations that 
the instructor should be aware of in ad- 
vance. First, the most alert and energetic 
students choose the easiest subjects—that 
is, the “personages” that are best known 
and most heavily represented in the library. 
This leaves the lesser-known personages— 
those on whom research is most frustrating 
—to the weaker students. 
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Second, much otherwise little-used library 
material is put to heavy use, and the library 
staff may be hard put to locate the ma- 
terials the students request. This may be a 
merit rather than a weakness. The instruc- 
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tor can correct, dodge, or ignore these pos- 
sibilities as he chooses. 


JACK HERRING 
Arizona State University 


Primary Material and the Research Paper 


Somewhere early in his career and cer- 
tainly not later than his first year of col- 
lege, the student should be introduced to the 
kind of evaluation that is basic to mature 
research, the labor of translating unlabeled 
facts into paragraphs. 

The indoor activity that is usually 
charged with initiating this acquaintance, 
the long paper, unfortunately often turns 
out to be derivative in nature, a kind of 
re-ordering, a statement in little carefully 
marked with the spoor of reference, and an 
accomplishment likely to create an inflated 
sense of competence or a deflated estimate 
of a course that gives it such weight. But 
what if, on the other hand, the effort is 
turned into an original piece of work, a 
paper based on primary materials? 

The immediate reaction to this suggestion 
comes, I am sure, with terrifying vehem- 
ence: The student is not in a position to 
deal with raw materials. He has at his dis- 
posal only the usual resources of a library; 
he cannot be expected to ferret out primary 
materials, to search the attic for diaries 
and letters and significant old bones. And 
the rejoinder is this: The classification of 
sources as primary or secondary depends 
for our purposes not on how old or how 
original or random and undigested they 
may be, but upon how they are used: If 
they are to furnish facts which must be 
examined in the light of a controlling ques- 
tion, then they are primary. The same 
articles or books might be considered pri- 
mary in one case and secondary in another; 
it hangs on whether the facts are to under- 
go section and transliteration like parts of 
a jigsaw puzzle, or whether they are to 
furnish evidence of something else. 

Consider, for example, the student who 
is interested in airplanes. If he writes a 
history of aviation, he goes through the 
arid process of discovery-synthesis-expres- 
sion, picks up an arm here, a leg there, a 
torso elsewhere, until he puts together a 
creature made of identifiable and already 
labeled parts. Suppose instead he tackles 
the problem of the impact of the Wright 
brothers’ flight as reflected in contempor- 
ary publications. Was the event given the 


recognition it has since received, or was its 
importance something that developed later? 
He still refers to secondary appraisals for 
background, for biographical and technical 
information, perhaps even for comment on 
reportorial practice; but the core of his in- 
quiry is the finding of evidence and his own 
reaction to it as current appreciation of the 
significance of the happening. Even the ab- 
sence of comments has considerable mean- 
ing. 

A student with a leaning toward political 
science might propose a paper on American 
foreign policy and experience no great dif- 
ficulty in producing a second-hand work. He 
would be presented with an entirely differ- 
ent kind of investigation if he assumed the 
task of delineating changes in American- 
Russian relations as reflected in books and 
periodicals published during a certain year 
not so long ago. He might find the subject 
branching into questions of official attitude, 
journalistic posture, slanting and the uses 
of connotation (not overlooking the photo- 
graphs), or a comparison of treatments. 
Again, supplementary reference would fur- 
nish him with his pattern of inquiry, but 
not his estimate of the facts he found. 

Perennially there is the resolute student 
determined to tread the beaten path of 
“Juvenile Delinquency” in spite of high 
water, etc. For him there is a way and a 
way: Just when and where did this term 
gain currency? When and where did the 
subject become good copy? What use does 
a certain author make of “juvenile delin- 
quent”? And for the other hardy perennial 
who wants to write on Buddhism or Hindu- 
ism there is the more challenging chore of 
extracting a statement of an author’s re- 
ligious views from one of his novels. Or for 
the paper on the history of Mormonism 
there is the work of establishing the atti- 
tudes toward the Mormons on the frontier 
as evidenced in any number of accounts and 
journals. Or there are these: “The Develop- 
ment of Advertising in the Last Thirty 
Years” (as shown by changes in form and 
content in critical issues of the Post) ; “The 
Foods of the Frontier” (pioneer and Indian, 
and given in titillating detail from Lewis 
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and Clark to Parkman and beyond); “The 
Politics of X Newspaper”; “A Comparison 
of X and Y Newspapers”; “Primitivism in 
7’s Narrative.” 

The list goes on. The point I am belabor- 
ing is that the long paper is not simply a 
chance to demonstrate the ability to read 
and recast; it is an opportunity for the 
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student to come face to face with the basic 
problem of research: Finding evidence, 
evaluating and synthesizing it, and express- 
ing his own conclusions concerning it. It 
would seem that such an attitude is real- 
istic. Happily, it is workable. 

HERBERT E. ARNTSON 

Washington State University 


More on Controlled Materials 


Fourteen years of experience at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon with the controlled ma- 
terials approach to teaching the research 
paper confirms the statements made by Mr. 
Robert P. Weeks in the CCCC BULLETIN 
for February, 1959. I want to supplement 
Mr. Weeks’ excellent article with a few 
comments based on our experience. 

First, a historical note. The controlled 
materials method of teaching goes back 
further than the Harvard experiment of 
1950 mentioned by Mr. Weeks. It has been 
used without interruption at the University 
of Oregon since 1946; before the specially 
prepared paperback collections became 
available, the classes at Oregon used the 
diary of Pepys, the voyages of Cook and 
Bligh, the letters of Jefferson and Lincoln, 
and similar works. 

I want to expand Mr. Weeks’ fifth point 
by suggesting that the entire class write at 
least one short preliminary paper on the 
same topic. This procedure has many ad- 
vantages. After the instructor has corrected 
these papers he can discuss them in class 
for one or two hours with great profit be- 
cause everyone has worked on the same 
problem. He can illustrate from the stu- 
dent papers various degrees of success in 
exploiting the primary materials assigned 
as a basis for the theme. By putting to- 
gether the best student interpretations of 
a given portion of the primary materials, 
he can show how much deduction and gen- 
eralization is possible (without padding), 
how many opportunities for significant com- 
ment were missed—in short, how much can 
be done with a limited amount of material 
if it is properly exploited. He can illustrate 
the proper and improper uses of qualified 
and unqualified statements, direct quota- 


tion, paraphrases, and other techniques of 
research writing. All this is meaningful to 
the students because they have all worked 
on the passages themselves. Some of us be- 
lieve that we do our most effective teaching 
on the day when we discuss the preliminary 
research papers. If we repeat this process 
a second or third time, we usually find a 
remarkable improvement. 

I would add to the second point of the 
article that students develop a better crit- 
ical sense by working with primary mate- 
rials. This can be encouraged by discussing 
at the beginning of the term the internal 
evidence of reliability and unreliability in 
the documents reprinted in the collection 
and by reading to them a few passages 
from history books and biographies based 
on the sources they are using. 

To the third point I would add that work- 
ing with a class on the same body of ma- 
terial develops a spirit of cooperation that 
eliminates many temptations to plagiarism. 
The students soon discover that their in- 
structor is conversant with their material 
and can help them with their problems, 
something that may not occur to them if 
they write on vitamins or the history of the 
violin. 

To the last paragraph I would add that 
I have not been handicapped by the limited 
number of topics available for longer 
papers. By supplying students with a half 
dozen or more topics at the beginning of 
the term and by encouraging them to find 
others, I have never had more than five or 
six papers on one topic. This, I find, makes 
grading easier than if every paper were on 
a different topic. 

ROLAND BARTEL 
University of Oregon 
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Structural Versus Non-structural Teaching! 


Can freshman composition be taught 
more effectively with the traditional or with 
the structural approach? 

In an attempt to answer this question, 
several teachers at the Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division of the University of Illinois 
have been conducting a series of controlled 
experiments from 1956-57 through 1958-59. 
Approximately 250 students have been in- 
volved in the experiments, about 150 of 
them in remedial sections and 100 in regu- 
lar sections. The emphasis upon remedial 
students was deliberate, so that both ap- 
proaches would have the severest possible 
test. 

All these students, remedial and regular, 
were divided into two equal groups, one of 
them taught traditionally and the other 
structurally. Whether a student landed in 
a traditional or a structural section was 
entirely a matter of chance, for the sections 
were not designated at the time of registra- 
tion. Also, tests given before instruction 
began—tests which will be described in 
more detail later in this article—showed 
that the two groups were of equal caliber. 

In addition, the teachers of the two 
groups were of equal caliber—indeed, they 
were identical. Every teacher who had a 
traditional section also had at the same 
time a structural section. 

Though the two groups were alike in 
their personnel, their instruction was quite 
different. This difference may be illustrated 
by the two kinds of training given in punc- 
tuation. As might be expected, the tradi- 
tionalists worked with many rules and with 
many written exercises. But the structural- 
ists worked with oral drills in classes and 
with relatively few rules. The assumption 
in the structural approach is that punctua- 
tion in the written language is roughly 
parallel to intonation in the spoken lan- 
guage. Therefore the structuralists were 
trained, by oral drill, to recognize the chief 
intonational patterns in their speech and 
then to associate these patterns with cer- 
tain kinds of punctuation in their writing. 
Their oral reading of what they had written 


1An adaptation of a paper read at the CCCC 
meeting in Philadelphia, 1958. Credits are due 
as follows: teachers of the remedial sections 
were Willis C. Jackman, Falk S. Johnson, and 
Andres Schiller; teachers of regular sections 
were Gaylord Cox, Irving Miller, and Morris 
Star; statistical analysis was by Laurette Kir- 
stein; members of the committee for apprais- 
ing themes were Kathryn Carlson, Warren 
Freyer, Lucy Hegle, John C. Johnson, and Zel- 
ma Leonhard. 


would guide their punctuation. In general— 
but there are a few conspicuous exceptions 
to this—they used a question mark with 
rising juncture, a period with falling junc. 
ture, and a comma with level juncture. 

Other differences in the two kinds of in- 
struction—far too numerous to discuss here 
—will be apparent to any one who con- 
trasts the textbooks used by the two groups, 
The traditionalists used The Macmillan 
Handbook of English or The Harbrace Col- 
lege Handbook, while the structuralists used 
Lloyd and Warfel’s American English in Its 
Cultural Setting. 

To appraise the two approaches, the 
teachers gave the students four tests before 
and after instruction. 

One was the Bild-Dutton Academic In- 
terest Inventory, which was intended to 
measure the relative interest of the stu- 
dent in a dozen academic fields such as 
mathematics, education, and physics. This 
test contained 132 questions such as “Which 
would you rather do, study statistical tables 
or Thoreau’s essays?” If he preferred the 
essays, he was construed as being more in- 
terested in English (journalism, speech) 
than in mathematics. 

Also used was a differential aptitude test 
published by the Psychological Corporation. 
Here the student was asked to recognize 
several different kinds of errors in fifty dif- 
ferent sentences—errors such as the use of 
ain’t and the failure to put a question mark 
after a question. 

Third, the students took the objective 
part of the University of Illinois placement 
test. This test contains a hundred multiple- 
choice questions—twenty-five concerned 
with vocabulary, twenty-five with spelling, 
and fifty with such things as case, agree- 
ment, punctuation, and general effectiveness 
in writing. 

Most important in the appraisal, perhaps, 
were the impromptu themes written before 
and after instruction. A committee of five 
teachers, not otherwise involved in the ex- 
periment, appraised these themes without 
knowing which papers were written by 
traditionalists and which by structuralists. 
Here are the directions given the committee 


for appraising the themes: 

The reader’s . . . purpose is to determine how 
much better each last theme is than the cor- 
responding first theme. Each last theme should 
be rated in one of the following four ways: (1) 
as no better, (2) as slightly better, |8) as _mod- 
erately better, or (4) as much better. Slight 
improvement may be defined as falling within the 
range of a single letter grade—for example, from 
a D minus to a D or a D plus. Moderate improv 
ment involves a second grade which is at least 
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one letter higher than the first—for example, 
from a D to a C. Much improvement involves a 
second grade which is at least two letters higher 
than the first—for example, from a D to a B 


III 


A statistical analysis of the results of 
these four tests shows that the traditional 
and the structural groups of students made 
equal progress during the semester of in- 
struction, with neither group getting any 
appreciable edge over the other. This is true 
both for the remedial and for the regular 
students. 


In more detail, both the traditional and 
the structural groups improved their theme 
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grades, on an average, to the same extent: 
they raised their grades by one letter. In 
addition, both groups also improved their 
scores on the placement test to the same ex- 
tent: they raised their scores by about 
eleven points. And both groups made sim- 
ilar showings on the tests intended to meas- 
ure aptitude and interest. In brief, every 
method of measurement indicated that the 
two approaches were on a par with each 
other, that neither approach offered any 
statistically siginficant advantage over the 
other. 

FALK S. JOHNSON 

University of Illinois, Chicago 


Subtitles and Structure in the Essay 


Teachers of composition often complain 
that students cannot see the need for organ- 
ation in papers they write; students often 
argue that essays they read lack the struc- 
ture teachers demand. All too often the stu- 
dent feels that his teacher’s demonstration 
of the careful structure of Swift’s “A Mod- 
est Proposal” is artificial. He sees struc- 
ture as a hazy concept imposed by the 
teacher upon the essay, rather than coming 
from the essay itself. He naturally has 
difficulty using principles of structure in 
his own writing. 

Recently I stumbled upon a method of 
helping the student see how important the 
structure of an essay can be. It consists in 
showing him essays where structure is in- 
dicated by subtitles dividing these essays 
into sections reflecting the structure. Then 
the student receives a mimeographed essay 
taken from a magazine or non-technical 
journal; subtitles have been removed from 
the essay. The student is asked to divide 
the essay into parts; I tell him that the 
essay was originally divided into a certain 
number of parts reflecting the structure. 
His job is to decide exactly where the di- 
visions came and what, roughly, the sub- 
titles were. I ask him to defend each of his 
subtitles—usually he writes less than fifty 
words in defense of each subtitle. Some- 
times I remove the title of the essay, asking 
the student to prepare and defend his title 
for the essay. 

_ On the day I collect papers a discussion 
ls held on the essay; I try to get the class 
to agree on where they would divide the 
work. With the essay in front of him the 
student argues with his classmates about 
Where the divisions should come and what 
the subtitles should be. Near the end of 


this discussion I reveal the original divi- 
sions, title, and subtitles, praising those 
which I feel surpass the originals in ac- 
curacy and clarity. When grades are given, 
I base them on the clarity and accuracy 
with which the student defends his divisions 
and subtitles, rather than on the student’s 
mechanical skill or luck in outguessing the 
author or editor. 

Student reactions to this method of ex- 
amining essays are surprising—for often 
the first time the student sees vividly that 
structure is real, not disembodied. When I 
ask him to write parenthetical subtitles in 
his next paper, he does not groan about 
the evils of “outlining,” but tries to do it, 
often discovering that he must reorganize 
his essay so that the subtitles make sense. 
He senses the need for organization in his 
own writing and in the writing of others. 
I have been surprised to have students hand 
me newspaper clippings of editorials which 
they have reorganized and re-titled. By 
temporarily becoming an editor, the stu- 
dent learns to organize. 

The drawbacks to the method are not 
many. It does take time to find a good, non- 
technical essay that has subtitles and is not 
too long for easy mimeographing. Cutting 
margins to 38/8 inch and _ single-spacing 
(with double-spacing between paragraphs) 
give the student room to insert subtitles; 
this also saves paper. Articles in the social 
sciences often serve best, especially when 
short and keyed to the interests of students. 
“Can We Predict Vocational Success?” an 
essay by H. D. Kitson (Occupations, XXVI 
(May, 1948), 539-541), served well because 
students enjoyed discovering how unsure 
vocational guidance really is. It was short 
enough for three mimeographed pages, yet 
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long enough to stimulate thought and, more 
important, long enough to raise structural 
problems. 

It takes time and effort to select and 
mimeograph essays that are really instruc- 
tive to the student who is learning to organ- 
ize his writing. But the student’s awareness 
of the need for structure in the writing he 
reads and does justifies the trouble. We may 
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not always approve of subtitles in essays, 
especially in those written by students, but 
using subtitles to illustrate structural prin. 
ciples is frequently a more realistic method 
than using the often tedious outlines stv- 
dents dislike. 


University of Michigan 
RoGerR C. STAPLES 


The Morale Factor in Teaching Composition 


Although the work of the athletic staff is 
often deprecated by the subject matter spe- 
cialists of a typical college faculty, the sub- 
ject matter teachers have something to 
learn from the physical education faculty 
concerning the morale factor in learning. 
We read about “desire” in connection with 
football teams and our physical education 
colleagues tell us that a team, properly 
stimulated by the coach, may “play over its 
head” or exceed its normal playing stand- 
ards. I watched this element come into play 
in my English composition classes at Glass- 
boro State College this past academic year. 

Of the twenty-five composition classes in 
our freshman class, I was given the very 
highest and one of the lowest groups. Level 
of ability was determined by entrance ex- 
amination scores in mechanics and reading 
skill. The first set of papers written by my 
students was appalling. The better class 
made about 70 common errors and the 
poorer class about 140 common errors. 
Since class size was limited to twenty stu- 
dents per section, this meant about three 
and a half to seven errors per themes for 
each student, depending on class level. 

My first step in attempting to reduce the 
number of errors was to set up a card in- 
dex system for recording the type and fre- 
quency of the errors on every theme. These 
types of errors included. sentence sense, 
paragraph construction, comma _ errors, 
spelling, semi-colons, singular-plural, tenses, 
and possessives. (This method is explained 
in detail in my article entitled “How To 
Teach Students to Write Clean Copy,” The 
New Jersey English Leaflet, October, 1959.) 
The most common errors were misuse of 
commas, faulty sentence sense, and mispell- 
ings, and these were attacked through 


formal study of the text, examples from 
newspaper and magazine usage, and care- 
ful analysis of the actual errors made by 
each student. The students wrote a weekly 
theme and each week errors were recorded 
and averaged and the status of the class 


was discussed. Gradually the number of 
errors began to decline and within a two- 
month period there was a fifty per cent 
decline in the number of errors made by 
each class. 

Soon the competitive factor came into 
play. A few students were still making a 
number of errors per paper and their class- 
mates began to instruct them in order to 
cut down the class total. The night before 
themes were due, students teamed up in 
pairs to work over their papers in an effort 
to achieve as few errors as possible. Some 
of the most valuable learning took place 
under these circumstances. Other students 
would come to me for individual instruction 
on special demons which they were not able 
to overcome by their own efforts. The mo- 
ment when the student comes to the teacher 
with a desire to learn where to place the 
comma is a magic moment indeed. That is 
the moment when the greatest learning 
potential is created. 

Students began to take great pride in 
their own work as part of a contribution 
to the class effort. One student came in 
with his paper and a dictionary and was 
able to prove that he had spelled that word 
correctly after all. When told that naturally 
his grade would be raised, he reported that 
he was not interested in a grade change. 
He simply wanted to lower the class errors 
total by one. 

Most of the students in the top group 
reached the place where they averaged 
fewer than one error per theme. Students 
in the less capable group were averaging 
about one error per theme by the end of 
the college year. Th ability to write clear, 
errorless prose increased as the morale of 
the class grew in intensity. 

While the rigorous process of eliminating 
errors was going on, the more positive 
aspects of theme writing were handled by 
comments written on the themes. When the 
top group achieved a high level of writing 
skill in terms of the ability to write with- 
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out errors, they were able to advance to 
another type of theme card which dealt 
with such problems as parallel construction, 
transitions, unity, coherence, emphasis, 
logic, and style. Once again the card index 
served a useful purpose as themes improved 
in each of these areas. 

The composition course must be ap- 
proached by the teacher with all of the 
drive and competitive pride engendered by 
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the football coach as he attempts to build 
a winning team. When the teachers of com- 
position begin to take desire into account 
and begin to work toward creating in their 
students a genuine desire for improvement 
of writing skills, they will begin to reap 
results which will fulfill their most ambi- 
tious expectations. 

GEORGE REINFELD 

State College, Glassboro, New Jersey 


Attacking the One-for-One Fallacy 


In spite of books and teachers most fresh- 
men tenaciously cling to the belief that a 
word in English is forever wedded to a 
single unchangeable meaning. This mistak- 
en idea results in many a ludicrous error. 
Wishing to explain the sentence, “He inter- 
viewed a number of Hollywood moguls,” a 
girl, after consulting her dictionary, inter- 
preted the word mogul to mean, “He inter- 
viewed a number of Hollywood Mongolians.” 
How can teachers shake the students’ faith 
in a monogamy of meaning in a field in 
which the most shocking promiscuity ac- 
tually prevails? 

The funny papers may help. I sometimes 
cut out comic strips that involve a play on 
words and pass them around the class. The 
funnies perhaps can preach the doctrine of 
the multiple meaning of common words 
more eloquently than the teacher. In a 
Will-Yum sequence, two little boys gaze at 
a sign in the window of a butcher shop: 
“Brains 29¢ lb.” One little boy says to the 
other, “And my dad always said . 
nothin’s as valuable as brains!” In another 
strip, two hotel clerks watch a doddering 
octogenarian bellhop carrying a pair of 
stout valises. One clerk admits, “TI still feel 
silly, hollering ‘Boy.’” These cartoons af- 
ford a good point of departure for a talk 
on the varied meanings of brain and boy. 

If the class is able to develop the subject 
by contributing good on-color puns, so much 
the better. Any puns received should be 
gratefully acknowledged and thoroughly ex- 
plored. Puns involving a play on sounds, 
such as “absinthe makes the heart grow 
fonder” and “the college president was 
suffering from an edifice complex,” would 
not be of much use here. On the other hand, 
this pun by Imogene Fry in The Saturday 
“vening Post would be pertinent, since it 
Involves a play on multiple meanings: “In 
some homes the only switch used to control 
the children is the one on the TV set.” 

A second way to demonstrate the com- 


plexity of an everyday word is to assign 
the student the task of finding in an un- 
abridged dictionary meanings for the same 
word that are miles apart. According to 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
bachelor, depending on the context, may 
mean “a graduate of a college; as, a 
bachelor of arts, of science”; a “man who 
is not married”; or even “a young male fur © 
seal, when without a mate during the breed- 
ing time.” Students enjoy discovering that 
lady has meanings extending from “a wo- 
man to whom one is devoted or bound” to 
“the triturating apparatus in the stomach 
of a lobster.” 

In an assignment involving contrasted 
meanings the student must be cautioned not 
to confuse words of different origin that 
by accident have acquired the same spell- 
ing and pronunciation. Words like panic as 
a grass and panic as an emotion and corn as 
a grain and corn as a callous ought not to 
be considered together, since they represent 
different meaning clusters. Thus prepared, 
students by thumbing through the una- 
bridged dictionaries may find some startling 
radiations of meaning. I was surprised to 
learn that curate was used as a name not 
only for certain clergymen but also for 
bed-warming pans. 

A third approach in the fight against the 
persistent belief that one word has one 
meaning is offered by the keeping of vocab- 
ulary notebooks. Sometimes students mere- 
ly fill these notebooks with the first syno- 
nyms they meet in a dictionary. Such a 
practice, of course, encourages laziness and 
carelessness and strengthens the belief in 
the one-for-one fallacy. To be a success, the 
vocabulary notebook must record the con- 
text in which the word occurred and phrase 
the synonym in terms of the same part of 
speech as the original word. (Here’s a 
chance to get at functional shift as well.) 
Changes from a literal to a figurative 
meaning should also be noted. For instance, 
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if caldron has been used to refer to a vol- 
cano, “kettle” ought not to be permitted in 
the notebook, but “something shaped like a 
kettle” should be recorded instead. 

Despite all these precautions, student 
trips to the dictionary often end in dis- 
aster, like this odd matching of a word in 
context and a proposed synonym: “Among 
other things they may express vocational 
aspirations for daddy’s job,” “aspiration— 
act of breathing.” In any event, though, the 
teacher has been provided with a fine text 
for a rousing talk on the dangers of the 
one-for-one fallacy. 

If the freshman English course calls for 
the reading of a Shakespearean play, the 
teacher might use the historical approach 
to launch another attack on the one-for-one 
fallacy. Othello alone supplies many ex- 
amples of words that from the modern 
viewpoint are employed in odd or unusual 
senses: “Your napkin is too little,” “segre- 
gation of the Turkish fleet,” “These are old 
fond paradoxes,” “Damn her, lewd minz.” 
Student reports based on a reading of the 
full entries for these words in the Oxford 
English Dictionary should provide the class 
with much valuable information about the 
shifting meanings from Shakespeare’s day 
to our own. In addition, exercises of this 
kind help to give unity to a freshman Eng- 
lish course, which too often jumps from 
word study to literature without bringing 
out any relation between the two. 

The most rewarding of all the ways to 
attack the mistaken notion that one word 
has one meaning is probably that described 
by Margaret Bryant in “What One Word 
Can Do,” an article published in College 
English for December, 1941. In this article, 
one of the best of its kind I have ever read, 


Professor Bryant suggests that the students 
compose essays on “What One Word Can 
Do,” after searching out the varied mean- 
ings of the word in general dictionaries, 
specialized dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
wherever else the hunt may lead. 

I think I obtained the best results by 
limiting the students’ choice of words for 
the essay to those with which they had al- 
ready acquired a measure of familiarity. 
Words of this kind will lend themselves 
more readily to dramatization and thus les- 
sen the danger that the student essays will 
consist of chunks of unassimilated quota- 
tion. Words like college (ramifying into 
business college, college of arts and sci- 
ences, electoral college, etc.) and professor 
(ramifying into religious enthusiast, officer 
holding a certain rank in an institution of 
higher learning, an artificial fly used in 
fishing, ete.) offer interesting possibilities. 
Indeed words like college, professor, colonel, 
corn, and captain that have had a peculiar 
American development are often the most 
profitable to pursue. 

After a student has traced a_ word 
through the Oxford English Dictionary, the 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Diction- 
ary, the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
the Dictionary of American English, the 
Dictionary of Americanisms, the American 
Thesaurus of Slang, the English Dialect 
Dictionary, H. L. Mencken’s The American 
Language and its two supplements, and 
Eric Partridge’s numerous lexicons, he is 
not likely to subscribe to the belief that 
one word has only one meaning. 


ROBERT L. COARD 
University of Alabama 


“Nucleus,” A Word of the Nuclear Age 


When I, a vertebrate paleontologist, first 
began to think of writing an article about 
spelling, my plan was to submit the manu- 
script to a scientific journal, and I visual- 
ized titles ranging from a facetious “Can 
you Top This?” to a_ technical-sounding 
“Variations in the Spelling of Nucleus and 
Other Words.” A colleague in the English 
Department! suggested that better use 
could be made of such an article if it were 
seen not by scientific colleagues, but by 
English teachers. 





l1Louis Ward, to whom I am indebted also 
for a critical reading of the manuscript. 


Nucleus is a word which at one time was 
almost exclusively the property of biolo- 
gists. It was given to the physicists by 4 
biologist and since the date of Hiroshima 
has become public property. Nearly every 
day, periodical magazines and other news 
media use nucleus, its adjectival form mu- 
clear, and sometimes its plural, nuclei. It 
can be mentioned as an aside that many 
radio and television commentators as well 
as officials of high public office (I judicious- 
ly refrain from being specific) pronounce 
this adjective as “nu kel er” and the noun 
as “nu kul us.” 
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Young people hear and read that this is 
The Nuclear Age. They see and hear the 
three words nucleus, nuclear, nuclei time 
and again. But somehow they fail to learn, 
even by the time they enter college, that 
there is only one legitimate spelling for 
each. Junior and Senior students of mine 
have spelled the words in the following 
ways: 


NUCLEUS 


necelus, neclaus, necleous, necleus, ne- 
clous, neclues, neculeous, necules, neculus, 
neucleous, neucleus, nuceleus, nucelus, nu- 
ceulus, nucleous, nuclius, nuclus (a total of 
17) 


NUCLEAR 


necleur, neculular, nuceluar, nuceulur, 
nucleair, nuclecur, nucleur, nueclear (a total 
of 8) 


NUCLEI 


neculi, neuclae, nuecleus, nucleais (a total 
of 4). 

There is another word, nucleolus, used in 
biological terminology. However, with such 
confusion as exists with the “Big Three,” 
I have assiduously avoided it in classes for 
fear of creating a “Big Four.” It would be 
interesting to see what variations students 
could make of nucleolus, its adjective, and 
its plural. Perhaps I should muster courage 
and use the word. 

Though it is unjust to be critical without 
offering possible solutions to the problem, 
I feel that any solutions offered by me 
would be inadequate since the teaching of 
English (formal English, anyway) is not 
my field. However, I would like to mention 
an observation I have made. For several 
years a group of faculty members spon- 
sored a film society. Many of the films were 
old silent movies. Several of us noticed that 
the texts were as slow now as they had 
been 80 years ago, we all played the same 
or a similar game: how many times could 
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you read the text before it left the screen? 
We also noted that quite a few youngsters 
of junior high and high school age repeat- 
edly asked this question (or a variation) : 
“What did it say?” My personal opinion 
is that the silent movies gave youngsters 
“reading practice.” This opportunity and 
activity diminished with the advent of 
sound motion pictures, radio, and now tele- 
vision. Instead of optical reception of words 
nearly all extra-curricular word stimulation 
is auditory. Even visual-aid motion pictures 
give instruction verbally. Perhaps aids of 
this type should not have the spendid voice 
of an announcer but only printed text in- 
structions. This is merely a suggestion. 
Serious students of the spelling-reading 
problem should investigate the effects of 
auditory versus visual stimulation for 
learning. What correlations, if any, are 
there between the amount of reading a 
pupil does and how he spells? 

My second suggestion is this. English 
and/or Humanities departments should in- 
sist that spelling be the concern of all de- 
partments. Further, spelling should “count” 
on any examination. This, I think, should 
be college policy, everywhere. Too often 
when I make a correction, or comment about 
a student’s English deficiencies, I am 
greeted with the statement, “You’re not an 
English teacher.” But to the best of my 
ability and knowledge of the subject, I am 
one; and I think that all professors should 
be, to the same limits. Those who ignore or 
do not care about deficiencies in English 
are doing a disservice to their students. 

Efforts are being made by higher-educa- 
tion science staffs to improve the teaching 
of science at the pre-college level. Teachers 
of college-level English might do well to 
add to the “teach science better” band- 
wagon a calliope of their own: “We will 
help you in this effort, but in return you 
must help us.” 

MORTON GREEN 
South Dakota School of 
Mines and Technology 








RicHARD M. 


Most of us engaged in selecting prose 
readers for the freshman course have 
suspected the frequent recurrence of 
certain titles such as “The Method of 
Scientific Investigation” and “On Vari- 
ous Kinds of Thinking.” How big is this 
list of chronic repeaters? What titles ac- 
tually belong on it? How do specific 
textbooks compare in their use of re- 
peaters? Is the use of repeaters a sig- 
nificant criterion in judging the value of 
an anthology textbook? 

I recently undertook a survey of prose 
non-fiction in current anthologies. My 
original expectation was to come up 
with a list of worn-out titles which 
could be exposed as “chestnuts.” As it 
turned out, the findings warrant a dif- 
ferent treatment. 


Method 


The sample was limited to prose non- 
fiction and to anthologies of the last five 
years (1956-1960) with large listings of 
such prose. Fiction was excluded be- 
cause for the present it seemed desirable 
to concentrate on a genre which is vir- 
tually confined to the freshman course. 
The number of anthologies was forty— 
the total available collection of examin- 
ation copies furnished to my office by 
the publishers. The sample therefore is 
current, and it includes a majority of 
current texts. 


The non-fiction titles of each anthol- 
ogy were then tabulated. The job was 
harder than one might think. Fiction and 
non-fiction are often hard to distinguish, 
especially when in excerpted form. The 
titles of excerpts were often improvised 
by the textbook editors. Selections bear- 





1North Central College, Naperville, Illinois. 


On the Frequency of Certain Selections 
In Freshman Prose Anthologies 
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ing the same titles were sometimes ex- 
cerpted from different portions of their 
parent work. (Unless such selections 
overlapped substantially, I considered 
them to be different. ) 


In consolidating the findings, I de- 
fined a “repeater” as a selection which 
appeared at least four times (i.e., in at 
least ten per cent of the sample.) The 
standard of four was chosen on purely 
practical grounds. A higher standard, 
say of five, would have reduced the list 
of repeaters to a mere 24 titles or less: 
a list too small to tell one very much, 
except that the list was small. Any lower 
standard would have produced a very 
long list and at the same time thrown 
into question the very term “repetition.” 
The present definition produced 45 re- 
peaters, a list large enough to furnish 
several useful inferences. 


Findings 


1. In a total of 2529 selections, ten per 
cent (252) consisted of repeater-titles. 
The 45 repeaters are listed here alpha- 
betically by author, for ease of checking. 
Each title is followed by the frequency 
of its appearance in the sample. 


Frequency of 
appearance 


Arnold, Matthew, “Literature and 
Science,” from Discourses in 
America 4 

Bacon, Francis, “Of Studies” 5 

Baldwin, James, “Stranger in the 
Village,” from Notes of a Native 
Son 4 

Becker, Carl J., “The Ideal Demo- 
cracy,” from Modern Democracy 4 

Cary, Joyce, “The Mass Mind: Our 


Favorite Folly” 4 
Chute, Marchette, “Getting at the 
Truth” 7 
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Clemens, Samuel, “The Boys’ Am- 
bition,” from Life on the Missis- 
sippi 

Clemens, Samuel, “Fenimore 
Cooper’s Literary Offenses” 

Davis, Robert G., “Logical Falla- 
cies” 

De Sales, Raoul, “Love in Amer- 
ica” 

Donne, John, “Meditation XVII” 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, “Self- 
Reliance” 

Faulkner, William, Nobel Prize ac- 
ceptance speech 

Forster, E. M., “What: I Believe,” 
from Two Cheers for Democracy 

Hayakawa, S. I., “Contexts,” from 
Language in Thought and Action 

Huxley, T. H., “The Method of 
Scientific Investigation,” from 
Darwiniana 

James, William, Lecature II from 
Pragmatism 

Jefferson, Thomas, Declaration of 
Independence 

Lewis, C. S., from The Abolition 
of Man 

Lewis, C. S., from Mere Christian- 

ity 

Lincoln, Abraham, Second Inaug- 
ural Address 

MacLeish, Archibald, 
We Teach Poetry?” 

Madison, James, The Federalist, 
No. 10 

Matthew, The Sermon on the Mount 

Maugham, W. Somerset, from The 
Summing Up 

Mill, John Stuart, Chapter 1 of 
On Liberty 

Milton, John, from Areopagitica 

Newman, John H., “Knowledge 
Viewed in Relation to Learning,” 
from The Idea of a University 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert, “Pros- 
pects in the Arts and Sciences,” 
from The Open Mind 

Orwell, George, “Politics and the 
the English Language” 

Orwell, George, “Shooting an Ele- 
phant” 

Plato, Apology 

Plato, Crito 

Plato, the cave analogy from Book 
VII, The Republic 

Robinson, James H., “On Various 
Kinds of Thinking,” from The 
Mind in the Making 


Stace, W. T., “Man against Dark- 
ness” 


“Why Do 
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Stevenson, Robert L., “Aes Trip- 
lex” 

Swift, Jonathan, “A Modest Pro- 
posal” 

Thoreau, Henry David, “Civil Dis- 
obedience” 

Thoreau, Henry David, Chapter 2 
of Walden 

White, E. B., “Calculating Ma- 
chine” 

White, E. B., “Walden—1954” 
White, E. B., and Strout, Richard 
Lee, “Farewell, My Lovely!” 
Williamson, Samuel T., “How to 
Write like a Social Scientist” 
Wylie, Philip, “Science Has Spoiled 

My Supper” 
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2. The maximum number of “repeat- 
ers” to be found in any one anthology 
was 15, the minimum was 0, the mean 
was 6.3. To allow comparison of text- 
books of different sizes, a “repeater in- 
dex” (percentage) was computed for 
each textbook by dividing its gross num- 
ber of repeater-titles by its total num- 
ber of prose non-fiction selections. The 
forty anthologies used in this study are 
accordingly listed below, in descending 
order of their repeater-indexes. (Each 
title is followed by the data on which 
the index was computed, i.e., the num- 
ber of repeaters present divided by total 
number of prose non-fiction selections. ) 


Textbook 
Repeater 
index 
48.6 Seat, Burtness, and Ober, The 


25.4 


21.2 


19.6 


19.0 


18.5 


University Reader (American 
Book, 1960), 10 repeaters/21 prose 
non-fiction selections 

Stone and Hoopes, Form and 
Thought in Prose (2nd ed.; Ron- 
ald, 1960), 15/59 

Shrodes and Van Gundy, Ap- 
proaches to Prose (Macmillan, 
1959), 7/33 

Thompson and Hicks, Thought and 
Experience in Prose (2nd ed.; Ox- 
ford, 1956), 10/51 

Lawrence and Weisinger, Read- 
ings for Today (2nd ed.; Ronald, 
1956), 8/42 

Birk and Birk, Understanding and 
Using English (8rd ed. with read- 
ings; Odyssey, 1959), 10/54 
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Keast and Streeter, The Province 
of Prose (2nd ed.; Harper, 1959), 
12/77 

Hoover and Taylor, Story, Poem, 
Essay: A University Reader 
(Holt, 1957), 6/39 

Blair and Gerber, Factual Prose 
(4th ed.; Scott, Foresman, 1959), 
12/82 

Locke, Gibson, and Arms, Toward 
Liberal Education (3rd ed.; Rine- 
hart, 1959), 14/106 

Beale and Korg, Thought in Prose 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958), 12/100 
Earnest, The Uses of Prose (Har- 
court, Brace, 1956), 9/77 
Huntress, lorch, and Jones, Ideas 
and Backgrounds (American Book, 
1957), 7/60 

Starr, The Pursuit of Learning 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1956), 9/78 
Beardsley, Daniel, and Leggett, 
Theme and Form (Prentice-Hall, 
1956), 5/44 

Knickerbocker, Ideas for Writing 
(2nd ed.; Holt, 1956), 8/78 

Carr and Steinhoff, Points of De- 
parture (Harper, 1960), 5/50 
Hayford and Vincent, Reader and 
Writer (2nd ed.; Houghton Mifflin, 
1959), 7/71 

Baudin and Pfeiffer, Essays for 
Study (McGraw-Hill, 1960), 8/82 
O’Connor, Modern Prose: Form 
and Style (Crowell, 1959), 7/79 
Wise, Morris, and Hodges, College 
English: The First Year (8rd ed.; 
Harcourt, Brace, 1960), 4/45 
Matlaw and Stronks, Pro and Con 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1960), 4/46 
Brooks and Warren, Modern Rhe- 
toric (2nd ed.; Harcourt, Brace, 
1958), 3/35 

Jorgensen and Shroyer, A College 
Treasury, Vol. I: Prose (Scrib- 


ner’s, 1956), 7/81 

Loomis, Clark, and Middendorf, 
Modern English Readings (7th 
ed.; Rinehart, 1956), 8/94 
Ribner and Ruggiers, Modern 
American Reader (American Book, 
1958), 5/61 


Kreuzer and Cogan, Studies in 
Prose Writing (Rinehart, 1960), 
4/54 

Bushman and Mathews, Readings 
for College English (2nd ed.; 
American Book, 1957), 6/82 
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Schorer, Durham, and Jones, Har- 
brace College Reader (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1959), 4/55 

Brown and Spencer, Exposition 
and Persuasion (Appleton-Century 
-Crofts, 1957), 6/86 

Pollock, Wortham, Reeve, and 
Bloore, Explorations: Reading, 
Thinking, Discussion, Writing 
(Prentice-Hall, 1956), 4/63 

Kane and Peters, Writing Prose: 
Techniques and Purposes (Oxford, 
1959), 3/51 

Daniel and Leggett, The Written 
Word: Forms of Writing (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1960), 6/107 

Rideout, The Experience of Prose 
(Crowell, 1960), 2/38 
Mizener, Reading for 
(Holt, 1958), 1/41 
Reinert, Working with Prose 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1959), 1/44 
Martin and Ohmann, Inquiry and 
Expression (Rinehart, 1958), 2/94 
Fiedler, The Art of the Essay 
(Crowell, 1958), 1/62 

Douglas, The Character of Prose 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1959), 0/42 
McShea and Ratigan, Rendezvous: 
A Prose Reader (Scribner’s, 1960), 
0/65 


Writing 


3. As a complementary project, I tab- 
ulated the 2529 prose pieces to discover 
which authors are the current front- 
runners, regardless of the frequency of 
particular titles. (Certain well-known 
writers, I had discovered, are often rep- 
resented but not by any one or two 
pieces.) The fifty-one top names are 


listed 


below, in order of their frequency 


of appearance. They account for 716 se- 
lections, or 28 per cent of the total 
sample. Asterisks indicate which authors 
are not already included on the primary 
repeater-list. 


* 
* 


*% 





Author Frequency 
Clemens, Samuel 32 
Orwell, George 29 
Thoreau, Henry D. 29 
Huxley, Thomas 28 
Thurber, James 27 
Russell, Bertrand 25 
White, E. B. 24 
Mencken, H. L. 21 
Plato 20 
Becker, Carl 19 
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James, William 19 
Jefferson, Thomas 18 
*Shaw, G. B. 18 
Swift, Jonathan 18 
Lewis, C. S. 17 
Forster, E. M. 15 
Bacon, Francis 14 
*Barzun, Jacques 14 
Newman, John H. 14 
Stevenson, R. L. 14 
*Whyte, William H., Jr. 14 
*Krutch, Joseph W. 13 
*Carson, Rachel 12 
Emerson, Ralph W. 12 
Mill, J. S. 12 
*Hazlitt, William 11 
*Huxley, Aldous 11 
*Lamb, Charles 11 
Robinson, James H. 11 
*Benchley, Robert 10 
*Cooke, Alistaire 10 
*Eiseley, Loren 10 
*Franklin, Benjamin 10 
Hayakawa, S. I. 10 
Maugham, W. Somerset 10 
*Woolf, Virginia 10 
Arnold, Matthew 
*Churchill, Winston 
Faulkner, William 
*Trilling, Lionel 
*Adams, Henry 
*Dickens, Charles 
*Edman, Irwin 
*Hutchins, Robert M. 
Lincoln, Abraham 
Matthew, St. 
*Morrison, Samuel 
*Mumford, Lewis 
*Riesman, David 
*Sullivan, Frank 
Wylie, Philip 
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Conclusions 


1. The “repeater” selections as well 
as the leading authors in freshman prose 
anthologies are of very high literary and 
teaching quality. If the list itself will not 
convince the reader, I do not know what 
will. Perhaps four to five pieces, or a 
half-dozen authors, might be contested. 
On the whole, this study vindicates rath- 
er than exposes the taste of the current 
generation of anthology editors. Where 
they imitate, they seem to be imitating 
the best. 

2. A “repeater index” for textbooks 


can help us in roughly judging the edi- 


tors’ originality or traditionality of taste. 
A low index would caution us to ex- 
amine the selections with special care to 
make sure that the editors had not con- 
fused originality with eccentricity. A 
high index would caution us to make 
sure that the editors had not confused 
tradition with triteness. We ourselves 
would probably favor a high or low in- 
dex according to our own stability or 
mobility of taste. But the index, high or 
low, can offer no final verdict on the 
merits of an anthology. It is no Hooper 
rating. 


Recommendations 


1. Simply in the interest of clean 
workmanship in this profession, the edi- 
tors of prose anthologies should observe 
the same care in using other writers’ 
work that they expect of their own fresh- 
men. Improvised titles should be identi- 
fied as such. The location of an excerpt 
within its parent-work should be speci- 
fied as closely as possible. (The com- 
monest error is to let the reader suppose 
that an excerpt—e.g., from Plato’s Apol- 
ogy—is the work itself. I could mention 
one textbook which, without signals, so 
manipulates passages from Mill’s On 
Liberty as to produce an essay with an 
entirely new structure.) Omissions and 
curtailments should be scrupulously 
specified by the use of ellipses and, for 
longer omissions, annotation which de- 
scribes the skipped material. 

2. The best way to avoid enslavement 
by a tradition is to know what that tra- 
dition is. We ought to know what titles 
have come into classical or semi-classical 
status in our courses. We can then exer- 
cise the choice of sifting out, retaining, 
or adding. Therefore new repeater-lists 
and repeater-indexes based on similar 
research should be published periodical- 
ly—perhaps twice each decade. 

3. Other analyses should be prepared 
for anthologies of fiction, poetry, and 
possibly drama. 





The Freshman Research Paper 


H. O. Brocan! 


The freshman research paper appears 
to be in danger of displacement by con- 
trolled research materials in one volume. 
Such materials have their advantages in 
controlling cheating and in teaching the 
student how to use source materials, 
both of these being difficult problems in 
beginning research. Controlled materials 
have the disadvantage, however, of not 
really teaching research at all: of result- 
ing from somebody else’s research, of 
preventing the student from experienc- 
ing the excitement of exploring the li- 
brary for himself on a topic of his own 
choice and learning how to collect as 
well as to organize and to present his 
materials. To teach genuine research is 
admittedly difficult, but it may well be 
the single most important thing the stu- 
dent is taught if he really learns how to 
learn for himself. 

To teach the research paper well, the 
instructor himself should enjoy research 
and look forward with pleasure to this 
part of the course. It will be poorly 
taught by any instructor who loathes or 
despises research or who from failure to 
understand its significance makes the ex- 
ercise a meaningless formality. Properly 
taught research can be one of the most 
palatable units in a freshman course, as 
I have repeatedly found on polling my 
own students; but to get this result, one 
must not try to make the exercise an 
easy library paper, but must see to it 
that research method is really mastered 
at an elementary level, even though at 
the cost of hard work on the part of both 
instructor and student. 


Preparation 


The research paper is usually the most 
sustained piece of writing in the fresh- 


1Bowling Green State University. 


man English course. Its distinctive fea- 
ture is that it makes systematic use of 
facts and opinions gathered from care- 
fully evaluated sources. Preparation both 
in writing at greater length and in using 
library materials ought to precede the 
assignment of the research paper. 

We have a unit on the English lan- 
guage in our freshman course which I 
have been using for a number of years 
for such preparation. I lecture on the 
scientific approach to language study, 
and on something of what this approach 
has taught us about the historical evolu- 
tion of English out of the Indo-European 
family of languages and about the dis- 
tinctive nature of the language itself. 
The students take notes on the lectures 
for me to scrutinize and consult, take 
notes on sources of information in the 
library, and write a series of connected 
papers on what they have learned. Most 
of them get so much information in the 
process that they write nearly as much 
as they will be required to in the re- 
search paper. 

Some of them invariably echo either 
my words and phrases or those of their 
written sources in their papers, and one 
can stress the student’s putting every- 
thing into his own: words that is not di- 
rect quotation. Usually at least one stu- 
dent, in attempting to paraphrase what 
he inadequately understands, attributes 
some ludicrous mistake to his source and 
thus demonstrates the importance of be- 
ing accurate about such matters. By 
means of this exercise most students can 
be prevented from committing uninten- 
tional plagiarism, a real problem with 
the beginning researcher. 

Naturally the students have been 
warned by their fellows of the horrors of 
the research paper, with all the exagger- 
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ation needed to establish the trials which 
the initiates have undergone. Their ap- 
prehension can be an advantage, how- 
ever, if it is directed into making a real 
effort. I always admit that this exercise 
is going to be hard work, but emphasize 
that I am going to give them careful and 
continuing direction. I assure them that, 
if they do their work carefully, they will 
get through the exercise with credit to 
themselves; and I add that they are ac- 
tually going to enjoy this paper, as for 
the first time they will have ample ma- 
terials, a clear plan, and precise knowl- 
edge of what to do. 


Process 


The actual process of doing the re- 
search is then covered in stages, each 
stage being reported to me in writing 
for criticism. 

1. Choice of topic. I exclude before- 
hand a list of topics which I am sick of, 
or unable to direct, or aware are well 
represented by papers on file in the fra- 
ternity and sorority houses. However, I 
permit a wide range of choice in order 
to take advantage of variety of interests, 
and I have found that professors in other 
departments are very willing to advise 
any students sincerely interested in their 
areas. Some topics I severely limit, the 
ordinary student feeling that he is more 
likely to hit a topic as big as a barn than 
one which can actually be covered in a 
short research paper. These topics I 
cover rapidly in class, putting aside a 
few which look promising but difficult. 
These I discuss individually in confer- 
ence. Poor students, who are peculiarly 
under temptation, I practically assign 
topics to individually after exploring 
briefly the personal interests of each 
in conference. I make it clear that writ- 
ing a paper on any subject not approved 
by me will lead to failure of the paper. 

2. Preliminary bibliography. I call for 
a minimum of 10 cards, four of which 
must be for articles, if the subject per- 
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mits. Leeway has to be left for special 
research materials, however, for subjects 
that must be covered primarily from 
newspapers, or local manuscript or of- 
ficial documentary collections. I insist 
that two kinds of material receive stress: 
primary source material and recent dis- 
covery and opinion. The latter are the 
materials that raise the keenest interest 
in the student. 


8. Note cards. I insist on a consider- 
able number of cards from a variety of 
sources. 


4. A sentence outline. This outline I 
usually find needs substantial alteration. 
An outline which I suspect to be of a 
paper “on file” I change so substantially 
that the paper will have to be complete- 
ly rewritten, with large additions of new 
material. The outline should give a clear 
idea of what sources are drawn on, what 
interpretations of the facts already exist, 
and what interpretation the student is to 
make and why. 


5. A first draft. This draft I correct 
thoroughly, and on it I write detailed in- 
structions for revision, which I expect 
to be followed at ‘east in spirit and pre- 
ferably to the letter in the final version. 
A final version which is merely corrected 
is graded down without remorse. 


6. The final draft, preceded by the re- 
vised outline, properly annotated, with 
a select critical bibliography, and all the 
note cards. 


This procedure practically guarantees 
that every student does his own work 
and that he learns a good lead not only 
about the subject but about research 
method. A desperate student or two may 
abandon everything and turn in a paper 
on an unapproved topic, pleading inabil- 
ity to finish the other study. These I give 
F without reading, confident that justice 
is being meted out. 

To this method I know of only one 
objection: that it is a good deal of work. 
Unfortunately I have never found a way 
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to teach effectively which does not in- 
volve hard work. This method will not 
always “take”: neither will any other. 
My experience has been that it will take 
with most students, and that some stu- 
dents will do really sound research, even 
make original contributions, although 
their mechanics will not permit them to 
get more than C grades. Quite recently 
a former student of this kind returned 
to campus and gave me offprints of sev- 
eral of the professional articles which he 
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is now regularly publishing in the field 
in which he did his freshman research 
paper and is currently taking the doctor- 
ate. His field is so remote from my com- 
petence that I had forced him to have 
the originality of the research certified 
by a professor from that field. He is of 
course, a rarely spectacular success, but 
modestly encouraging results may be ex- 
pected from a large proportion of a typ- 
ical freshman class. 


Technical Writing—And English 


Rosert M. Bottwoop! 


The program committee wanted a new 
panel approach for the January 1960 
seminar of the Southeastern Michigan 
Chapter, Society of Technical Writers 
and Publishers. Traditionally, of course, 
professors on nationwide panels have 
discussed preparation for technical writ- 
ing. They have provoked lively respons- 
es and produced some sound ideas. But 
they themselves have been the first to 
admit their lack of experience in creat- 
ing technical documents for industry 
and the government. 

We on the committee finally agreed 
to have a panel of industrial writers. 
Their task would be to describe how 
they learned about their adequacy for 
such writing, and what they would rec- 
ommend for improvement. To provide 
uniformity for discussion, we decided to 
choose persons with at least one college 
degree, and especially different fields of 
academic study. 

Our five panelists—four men, one wo- 


1Applied Management and Technology Cen- 
ter, Wayne State University. 


man—represented Ford, General Motors, 
Chrysler, Bendix, and Steel magazine. 
Their college majors had been English, 
Journalism, engineering, chemistry, and 
industrial education. They held eight de- 
grees from six schools: Eastern Michigan 
University, University of Illinois, Stout 
State College, University of Michigan, 
Simmons College, Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 

Following general guidelines, these 
technical writers prepared their talks in- 
dependently. Some of their observations 
may be of interest to readers of CCC. 


There was full agreement about the 
role of the technical writer. The panel- 
ists therefore had a common frame of 
reference for discussion of their expeti- 
ences. They agreed (1) that the techni- 
cal writer provides practical information 
for people who will use it, (2) that his 
writing style is objective exposition, (3) 
that he needs a basic knowledge of the 
subject, and (4) that he must know his 
readers: their education and _ training, 
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tools and equipment, working conditions. 

It would be logical to assume that 
these five panelists—all highly success- 
ful in the technical writing field—had 
much English in college. In fact, those 
of us who have taught college English 
would perhaps like to believe that Eng- 
lish instruction was a strong motivation- 
al force behind their entrance into tech- 
nical writing. The truth is that college 
English played only a minor role in the 
backgrounds of these technical writers. 
True, one man had majored in English, 
but had had very little instruction in 
composition and grammar. He stated 
that “the usual English curriculum with 
its emphasis on the study of literature 
is of little value in developing the writ- 
ing skills required by a technical writ- 
er.” He explained: 

The usual college graduate who has an 
English major is no more prepared for any 
sort of writing career than any other grad- 
uate of his school. In college where a major 
in 82 semester hours the English curricu- 
lum usually consists of 8 hours of composi- 
tion and rhetoric and 24 hours of literature. 
The 8 hours of composition are the fresh- 
man composition courses required of all 
students in the college. Unless the English 
student elects advanced courses in gram- 
mar or composition, he will not have had 
any more formal preparation for a writing 
career than the student of mathematics or 
hotel management. He can even continue 
his studies and receive an advanced degree 
in English without further study of com- 
position or grammar. 

The panel member who majored in 
journalism proceeded beyond freshman 
English, about which he commented: “I 
found that English grammar was not 
perhaps as useful as it might have been.” 
He said he learned much from courses in 
newspaper writing and reporting be- 
cause “they gave me a background to 
help me to learn to write fast and ac- 
curately and to mince no words.” Also 
helpful were courses in radio and tele- 
vision writing. 

_ The men who studied engineering and 
industrial education had only freshman 
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English, as did the woman panelist. The 
latter said: 


Being a chemistry major required that I 
take no liberal arts at all. The only course 
which I could take, and which was required, 
was the basic freshman English course. 
Fortunately this was taught by a very good 
writer about whom you have probably all 
heard. He is Ross Lockridge, author of 
Raintree County. I learned a great deal 
from him, but unfortunately, at the end of 
my freshman year, that was it. 

With college English given so little at- 

tention, then, where did these people 
acquire the communication disciplines 
essential for success in technical writing? 
They picked them up in other courses 
like basic speech, law, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, and biology. For in- 
stance, one panel member remarked: 
I have heard more than one technical writer 
give thanks for training in logic. This dove- 
tails nicely with my own observation that 
the most important aspects in our kind of 
technical writing are organization and sig- 
nificance. Information must be presented 
in an orderly way, giving the reader the 
feeling that you are leading him along a 
well-planned route. 


With what one panelist identified as 

20/20 hindsight, two of the writers had 
interesting conclusions. One said: “If I 
were to prepare again for technical writ- 
ing, I would liberalize my under-gradu- 
ate work. I would like some more cours- 
es in creative writing.” The other re- 
marked: 
There was almost a complete void in lib- 
eral arts. At that time I was so captivated 
with the problem-solving capabilities of 
mathematics, and the orderly arrangement 
of nature as delineated in the laws of 
physics and chemistry, that I refused to 
fritter away my time on liberal arts sub- 
jects, most of which I viewed simply as 
memory courses having little real value... 
Now I can appreciate the personal values of 
courses in humanities. I doubt if such. 
courses help anyone in getting a job, but 
I am sure they open doors in the minds of 
many engineers—doors that otherwise 
would remain forever closed. 


Because of my own background in 
both humanities and technical writing, 
I was especially interested in the last ob- 
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servation. As moderator of the panel I 
pointed out that I had recently heard 
the holder of three M.I.T. degrees (B.S., 
M.S., Ph.D.) remark publicly that he re- 
gretted not having taken some college 
courses in the humanities. I then intro- 
duced the panel audience to Charles 
Darwin’s reflection in his autobiography: 
If I had my life to live again, I would have 
made a rule to read some poetry and listen 
to some music at least once every week; for 
perhaps the parts of my brain now atro- 
phied would thus have been kept active 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a 
loss of happiness and may possibly be in- 
jurious to the intellect, or more probably 
to the moral character, by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our nature. 

When it comes to sidelines support of 
the humanities, I am probably as ardent 
as any reader of this journal. Fortunate- 
ly for my own life, I was introduced to 
the humanities at an early age. But I am 
afraid we cannot interpret the engineer- 
panelist’s observation as support of hu- 
manities emphasis in a technical writ- 
ing curriculum. He was speaking from 
a strictly personal viewpoint, unrelated 
to his profession. He was expressing an 
inner loneliness of spirit and mind. This 
requires some explanation, I believe. 


What has happened here is common 
in the technical or scientific field. A per- 
son leans toward science courses in high 
school, masters complex theories and 
formulas in engineering college, and 
then moves into the technical labyrinth 
of industry or the research laboratory. 


As he acquires money and prestige, 
however, he mysteriously senses that his 
technical knowledge and skill do not 
make for full, well-rounded enjoyment 
and understanding of life. He finds he 
has backed himself into a sterile corner 
away from life and people. The heavens, 
water, and earth seem for the first time 
to offer something not accounted for by 
dreary equations and laboratory experi- 
ments. Also, the years of his life are 
passing by and he begins to wonder 
what his real achievement as a person 
has been. 

However, as regards technical writing, 
it is difficult to argue for inclusion of the 
humanities in the curriculum. The rea- 
son is that technical writing is limited in 
intent and scope. The purpose of in- 
struction is not to develop the individual 
by acquainting him with his cultural and 
moral heritage. He is trained rather to 
provide technical information to those 
who need to know. He therefore has to 
take the quickest and most direct route 
to learning. 

The truth is that the technical writer 
can do his job without ever hearing of 
Plato, Shakespeare, Locke, Keats, or 
Freud. No philosophic lyricist, he writes 
with grim finality: “To protect against 
accidentally leaving the ignition switch 
OFF but not locked, the key cannot be 
removed at the OFF position.” We must 
admit that this directive is slightly dif- 
ferent in mental challenge from “Go and 
catch a falling star .. .” 
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More Limitations of Structural Linguistics 


T. M. Pearson! 


Jonathan Swift in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in his Battle of the Books, revived 
the old Renaissance controversy on the 
comparative value of the Ancients and 
the Moderns. Both protagonists in this 
contest in Swift’s book were given credit 
for rendering notable service, the high- 
est honors, however, being apparently 
awarded to the Ancients. A similar rival- 
ry or disagreement exists today between 
modern structural linguists and the tra- 
ditional grammarians, whose _taproots 
reach back to Aristotle and Donatus and 
whose fruit seemed to ripen through 
centuries of intellectual culture and then 
to decay on stealthily mutilated branch- 
es. 


New emphasis on structural features, 
on oral speech, on word order, on collo- 
quial usage, on pauses and stresses, on 
intonation, and on phonemes character- 
ize the strategic work of the structural 
linguists. With such changes in empha- 
ses there necessarily comes criticism of 
definitions and methods of analysis that 
the traditionalists have considered valid. 

It is worth while to evaluate the rela- 
tive merits of the older and the newer 
disciplines and to attempt to achieve 
whatever integration or synthesis is pos- 
sible. Not all advances in science or 
scholarship have been Copernican revo- 
lutions. Most advances have been by re- 
Vision, addition, or integration. Definite 
orientations of interests and attitudes 
may preclude the conception of reality 
as a synthesis or integration of detailed 
and varied knowledge. Predilections for 
special points of view account for the 
antithetical pronouncements of biolog- 


r Northeastern State College (Emeritus), 
ahlequah, Oklahoma. See “Some Limitations 
of Structural Grammar,” CCC, X (December, 
1959), 222-295, 


ists and sociologists, of idealists and real- 
ists, of romanticists and classicists, of be- 
haviorists and psychoanalysts. In every 
area of human interest—in art, in phil- 
osophy, in literature, in science—varying 
perspectives have their exponents. The 
danger is that enthusiasm for certain 
truths and values may blind one to the 
validity of other relevant ideas. 

Wholesale rejection of language dis- 
ciplines that have nurtured the great sci- 
entists, artists, and literary masters 
through the ages would seem a loss of 
insight that no innovations could impart. 

Have structural linguists succeeded in 
completely replacing older concepts, 
definitions, and analyses? It is not ex- 
pedient to review here many of the rad- 
ical criticisms and substitutes offered by 
the structuralists. First of all, it should 
be made clear that usage is not a divisive 
matter in this discussion. Grammar is ap- 
plicable to all meaningful use of words, 
to Chaucer’s language as well as to that 
of modern humorists and word-jugglers. 
Reputable grammarians surely do not 
disagree with Paul Roberts’ statement 
that “we are not likely to get very far 
with grammar unless we can untangle it 
from ‘correct English.’ We should feel 
its interest as an exercise in logic.” (Un- 
derstanding Grammar, 1954, p. 6). I 
shall attempt to apply logical analysis to 
some of the work of the structural lin- 
guists. 


I. In Defining a Noun 


What structural signals are there that 
structural linguists say mark off a noun 
from other word classes? There are, of 
course, the articles a, an, and the that 
precede nouns, and there are pronomin- 
al adjectives (my, our, his, their, its) 
and ordinal numerals (first, second, 
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third), which are signals of accompany- 
ing nouns. But nouns do not always 
have such signals. Furthermore, analysis 
can distinguish twenty uses of nouns in 
grammatical structure. Discrimination in 
meaningful use requires recognition of 
these. Just one example of these differ- 
ent uses of nouns is presented in the 
word boy in the two sentences “I gave 
the boy a dollar” and “I made the boy a 
coat.” One searches in vain in modern 
linguistic exposition for such differentia- 
tions, despite the insistence of the struc- 
turalists on careful observation and ac- 
curate description. 


If a noun is not a name, what is it? It 
is not always distinguishable by form, 
since certain words may be more than 
one part of speech in different contexts 
and since any word may function as a 
noun. A word that is the name of a word 
(Is is a verb) is a noun, although its 
form may suggest some other part of 
speech. The form of the word fast does 
not indicate whether the word is an 
adverb (He runs fast), an adjective 
(Fast driving is dangerous), a plural 
verb (They fast on the Sabbath), or a 
singular noun (The fast was religiously 
observed). The fact is that form does 
not determine the part of speech of a 
word but that the part of speech is dis- 
covered by noting the relation that a 
word bears to one or more other words 
in a given context; that is, by its syn- 
tactical meaning. An isolated word (un- 
less an exclamatory word is an excep- 
tion) is no part of speech. The word 
part in the expression part of speech, 
therefore, has descriptive significance. 


Paul Roberts (See “The Future of 
Grammar,” Inside the ACD, February, 
1954, p. 2) objects to the definition of 
noun—“a noun is a name’—because it 
does not tell us anything we don't al- 
ready know. Neither does the axiom that 
“a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points,” but such simple 
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statements are necessary starting points 
for systematic classifying and sound 
thinking. Roberts’ vague characteriza- 
tion of a noun is that it is a part of 
speech that can be recognized by “a 
complicated set of structural signals” 
which mark it off from other word 
classes. The preceding discussion in this 
article indicates the unreliability of Rob- 
erts’ unexplained generalization and the 
treacherous nature of an unqualified 
structural approach. 


Broad generalizations are character- 
istic of the explanations made by the 
structuralists and too often are accom- 
panied by epithets that severely casti- 
gate conservative teachers and textbook 
writers for their “beliefs and attitudes 
as deep-seated as the belief of the Mid- 
dle Ages in astrology.” But the linguists 
can be criticized too; they often quibble 
or indulge in facile generalizations. 


There is now a necessity for going 
back to the old and even axiomatic state- 
ments and concepts of language. In an 
inductive way students and scholars may 
then proceed to generalizations. It is in- 
teresting to note, for instance, in Archi- 
bald A. Hill’s Introduction to Linguistic 
Structures (1958) such expressions as 
the following: “except” (page 185); “in- 
teresting variations” (page 207); “ex 
cept” (p. 221); “in some instances how- 
ever” (p. 238); “lexical probabilities” (p. 
275); “apparent exception” (p. 282); 
“Possibilities of this type of construction 
cannot be very accurately described” (°p. 
304); “the only exception” (p. 343). lt 
is to Hill’s credit that he has shown such 
scientific caution in certain matters. Ut- 
til there is a more nearly uniform gram- 
matical terminology and a_ reasonable 
agreement on definitions and basic co 
cepts there can be little prospect of the 
achievement of an intelligible, usable 
and scientific grammar. Quibbling about 
levels of usage and definitions that have 
long been tested and accepted will 1 
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tard the study of language as “the em- 
bodiment of thought” (Henri Bergson’s 
definition ). This statement is not intend- 
ed to deter scholars and minor enthus- 
iasts and all scientifically-minded per- 
sons from making critical study of defini- 
tions and grammatical exposition. What 
is needed is a flood of invigorating light, 
which will pierce the darkness of a 
world linguistically beclouded. A whole- 
some prospect is that the good in the old 
and the good in the new will unite to 
form a spectrum in which all colors 
blend. 


II. In Simplifying Explanations of 
Adjectives and Danglers 

The structuralists rely chiefly on in- 
flectional forms and word order in mak- 
ing classifications. Thus Archibald A. 
Hill, “ a major linguistic scientist,” de- 
fines an adjective as “any word having 
the distributional characteristics of slow 
and capable of being modified by the 
addition of -er and -est.” The word 
seven, he says, is adjectival, “so defined 
because of its position in modifier groups 
and the lack of comparison.” (Introduc- 
tion to Linguistic Structures, 1958). Ac- 
cording to this distinction, white, a word 
descriptive of color, is “a true adjective, 
so defined because it can be compared,” 
but incarnadine and numerous other 
words descriptive of color are adjectiv- 
als. Such clasifications according to form 
are cumbersome and illustrate the dang- 
ers inherent in over-simplification, that 
is the chance for uncertainty, confusion, 
and quibbling about minute matters. 

A classification according to meaning 
is based on whether an adjective de- 
scribes or does not describe a substan- 
tive. The former kind may well be called 
descriptive adjectives; the latter may be 
called limiting adjectives. To the latter 
class belong numeral adjectives, demon- 
strative adjectives, and pronominal ad- 
Jectives. According to position, an ad- 
jective may be attributive (Clear skies 
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prevail), appositive (A scene, delight- 
ful in its rustic setting), or predicate ad- 
jective (Snow is white). 

If adjectives are to be classified ac- 
cording to whether they can be inflected 
or cannot be, consistency suggests that 
the same distinction should be made in 
regard to verbs (ought), adverbs (in- 
comparably, uniquely ), and substantives 
(nothing, molasses). 


Grammar and morphology are not 
identical, although the two disciplines 
may be regarded as complementary. Cer- 
tain words differ from other words of 
the same part of speech in being inflec- 
tible or uninflectible. Grammarians also 
recognize irregularities in inflections, 
especially in inflections of adjectives, ad- 
verbs, and verbs. The two classes may 
simply be called inflectible and uninflec- 
tible. 

Emphasizing the primacy of oral drill 
and intonation patterns, the structural- 
ists show only an indirect or secondary 
concern for meaning. This behavioristic 
bent is reflected in Harold Whitehall’s 
definition of a sentence as “any stretch 
of utterance between two breath in- 
takes.” (Structural Essentials of English, 
1956, p. 29) One might think, therefore, 
that a person with shortness of breath or 
palpitation of the heart would be a not- 
able sentence-builder. Surely a conscien- 
tious grammarian, concerned with syn- 
tactical relationships, will not be satisfied 
with such a definition. In like manner, 
structuralists ridicule the conventional 
definition of verb as an example of “a 
half-baked hodge-podge of improbable 
abstractions” providing no intellectual 
discipline but “only disillusion and de- 
spair.” (See Paul Roberts, “The Future 
of English,” Inside the ACD, February, 
1954, p. 2.) For this sad condition the 
remedy prescribed for identifying a verb 
is observation of word order. So to avoid 
a “multiplication of abstracts” and “phil- 
osophy rather than grammar,” Paul Rob- 
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erts says, “In actual communication we 
probably identify verbs mostly by word 
order.” (Understanding Grammar, 1954, 
pp. 112-118.) 


The structuralists’ approach is ob- 
viously almost exclusively morphological 
and permits little freedom for varied 
forms and arrangements that meaning 
and purpose might require. Their reluc- 
tance to accept definitions not expressed 


in terms of form is therefore understand- 
able. 


Another aspect of structuralism is the 
defense of the “pitch-pause method of 
punctuation” and the reliance on our 
ears to “indicate whether the comma will 
do or whether the pattern of pitch 
changes and pauses is elaborate enough 
to require something else.” This is the 
method advocated by James T. Nardin 
(CCC, May, 1960, pp. 119-120) in his 
defense of the “present tendency to let 
the dangler dangle” and in his recom- 
mendation of the use of the dash to sig- 
nal a dangling participle. In rebuttal, it 
may be said that the function of punctu- 
ation is to separate units of thought in 
written composition and that pitch and 
pause are incidental and dependent on 
purpose and meaning or on the speaker’s 
or reader’s emotional state. The syn- 
tactical relationships are the important 
matter in clear communication. A dangl- 
ing participle may not conform to this 
requirement, and a dash is inadequate 
for insuring clarity. 


A participle can be best defined as 
both an adjective and a verb. Since a 
participle is an adjective, it must de- 
scribe or limit some substantive. Failure 
to make this relation clear is comparable 
to using a pronoun (she or they, for 
example) without clear reference. One 
may deplore any attempt to widen the 
hiatus between oral speech and clear 
and precise written speech. To degrade 
the latter to the level of “the people talk- 
ing around us” will not serve the pur- 


pose of effective and intelligible com- 
munication. Speaking by ear is some- 
what like playing a piano by ear. “The 
pitch-pause method of punctuation” 
without some understanding of “the ex- 
act grammatical construction” may seem 
pragmatic and conformable to “the pres- 
ent tendency,” but students who have 
acquired some understanding of gram- 
matical construction may be more con- 
fidently relied upon to be creative and 
effective in English composition. 


III. In Developing a Program 


Do the structuralists help the student 
or teacher to discover meaningful rela- 
tionships of words and word-groups? 

For the answer to this question one 
might consider the relevance and worth 
of the following quoted statements. 


1. Linguistic theory has advanced 
beyond the comprehension of the un- 
initiated.—Alex Kurak. “Our Exposed 
Linguists.” College Composition and 
Communication (December, 1959, p. 
221). 

2. At this stage of language science, 
no point of view, no set of techniques, 
and no conclusions can be categoric- 
ally designated right to the exclusion 
of all others.—Archibald A. Hill. In- 
troduction to Linguistic Structures 
(1958). 

3. The linguists emphasize the pri- 
macy of oral drill as a basic technique. 
—Sister Marie Aquin. “A Structural 
Approach to the Freshman Theme.’ 
College Composition and Communi- 
cation (February, 1960, p. 44). 


4. It is impossible to be certain that 
what I mean by “person,” “place,” or 
“thing” is the same as what someone 
else means by these terms. Linguistic 
terms like him, there, it might thus 
qualify for me as nouns and not for 
someone else, and conversely.—Sam- 
uel R. Levin. College English (Feb- 
ruary, 1960, pp. 260-261). 
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5. For the state of language as we 
find it in the centers of culture, cer- 
tain modern linguists bear a grave re- 
sponsibility—Jacques Barzun. The 
House of Intellect. 1959. 

6. No single syntactic function, and 
no single part-of-speech category can 
be defined in terms of anything pho- 
nemic.—Ralph B. Long. “English 
Grammar in the 1960's.” College Eng- 
lish (February, 1960, p. 269). 

7. I must object to the linguistic 

/ statement that grammatical defini- 
tions do not define. I have never had 
any practical trouble in the classroom 
with the traditional definitions of 
noun, verb, adjective, sentence, and 
paragraph. Nor do I know of any 
other teacher who has had trouble.— 
A. M. Tibbetts. “The Case against 
Structural Linguistics in Composi- 
tion.” College English (February, 
1960, p. 284). 

/ 8. Linguistics says simply that cor- 

‘rectness is relative, changing with 
many variables.—Paul M. Roberts. 
“Freshman Texts in the Light of Lin- 
guistics.” College Composition and 
Communication (February, 1954, p. 
20). 

9. Every normal speaker of English 
signals the grammatical structure of 
his statements by the use of tone, 
stress, and what is nowadays called 
juncture. Every normal hearer re- 
sponds sufficiently to his signals to 
understand that grammatical struc- 
ture—Harold Whitehall. Structural 
Essentials of English (1956, p. 20). 
These nine statements by representa- 

‘tive scholars and teachers of English re- 
veal a paucity of educational material 
for building a comprehensive program 
of grammatical study based on the sig- 
naling system and the restricted empha- 
ses expounded by the structural lin- 
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guists. There is value in their analyses of 
oral speech and in their definitions based 
on form—“sounds in the spoken lan- 
guage, spelling in the written.” Paul 
Roberts, Understanding Language, p. 
10.) 

The eighth statement in the quoted 
list can be fully accepted, since grammar 
per se is not concerned with usage but 
with meaningful language of different 
levels and types. 

The fourth statement presents an an- 
archistic or nihilistic view of grammat- 
ical categories. The two first quotations 
suggest futility in attempting to develop 
a systematic and logical program from 
linguistic theories. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh statements give the green light 
to grammarians who seek to adhere to 
principles that have not been success- 
fully refuted and who are willing to re- 
vise unsatisfactory definitions, terms, 
and classifications. 

There is a crying need for simple, log- 
ical, and thorough exposition of syntax 
and inflection, the two elements of a lan- 
guage with which conventional grammar 
is concerned. A_ scientific treatment 
would require a review and close scrut- 
iny of basic concepts. As in geometry, 
the beginning may well be with defini- 
tions or even with axioms, which are 
supposed to be generally accepted with- 
out elaborate proof. The achievement of 
a uniform nomenclature would mark a 
monumental advance. That such achieve- 
ments are possible in the framework of 
the older discipline is the faith of many 
interested educational practitioners. 

For the reorganization and revision of 
meaningful grammar, it seems likely that 
seekers of clarity of exposition and 
soundness of discrimination will need to 
peep into the old and neglected cradle 
to discover the “babe with the halo of 
a new Messiah about it.” 





Better Grading of Better Themes 


Rosert D. 


That enormous expense of spirit and 
time known as grading the college com- 
position theme may be viewed as the 
crucial act in the composition course, as 
an index of the composition course, as 
the mode of revising the composition 
course in the direction of maturity, util- 
ity, academic rigor, and justification of 
the spirit and time it draws from the 
professor. 

Assessing the student theme is the cru- 
cial act in the composition course, for 
in the assessment the professor and stu- 
dent communicate directly: they meet, 
not in the generalities or rules or multi- 
valent matters of classroom discussion, 
but in the specific context of a single 
piece of writing; and that piece of writ- 
ing is at that moment for the student the 
most familiar attempt in composition he 
knows of. Rather than the chore put 
aside for the weary, irritable moments of 
the professor, then, the grading of stu- 
dent themes is an operation demand- 
ing an alertness and leisure of the pro- 
fessor beyond that demanded even by 
the classroom. 

This assertion, I suppose, as it stands 
has all the force of the stock-exhortation 
to shun evil and strive always for good. 
The distractions, burdens, and all those 
everyday realities that the composition 
professor moves among apparently viti- 
ate the force of the assertion. To expect 
concentration and gusto and urgent re- 
sponsibility from the professor when he 
sits down to a hundred or more pages of 
amateurish, botched, hasty, and careless 
writing of freshmen each week is, no 
doubt, mere pious nonsense. Even so, 
the professor, I assume, can be con- 


1University College of the West Indies, 
Jamaica. Delivered as a paper on Panel 17, 
“Grading the Composition and Communication 
Theme,” San Francisco CCCC convention, 1959. 
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vinced without long debate that the in- 
timacy and concreteness of the student 
theme provides his best opportunity for 
instructing the student and that his 
grading of the theme is therefore the 
crucial act in the composition course. 


If the professor is convinced of this, 
how, then, can the solipsism of his posi- 
tion be broken down so that the impor- 
tance of his assessment of the student 
theme becomes a public reality in the 
world of the classroom? The ready an- 
swer is: Convince the student of it too. 
The next question is how to convince 
the student that his theme carries the 
considered instruction of an expert (un- 
derpaid, perhaps, but still an expert) 
who has devoted his attention and time 
to an analysis of the student’s writing 
and has undertaken seriously to instruct 
him? 

There are many ways of accomplish- 
ing this—and many are often necessary 
in order to permeate the shell of indif- 
ference, apathy, hostility, sensible but 
negative pragmatism, and related mal- 
adies of the beginning college student. 
Obviously, expertness and care in the 
assessment of the theme must be pres- 
ent, when the student looks for it; this, 
in turn, must be backed up by the integ- 
rity of the professor himself. And so on. 
Even this, I’m sure, appears to be little 
more than the archetype of the young 
years of the composition professor, who 
soon learns (as the world would have 
it) the futility and sad realities of thank- 
less and unglorious years of composition 
instruction. 


Self-sacrifice and high aspiration from 
the professor, by themselves, seem to 
produce little more than an expense of 
spirit and a waste of shame. Until the 
student himself assumes responsibility 
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and senses surely the privilege which is 
his when he apprentices himself to an 
expert in composition; until the student 
becomes seriously involved in composi- 
tion instruction—until this occurs, the 
hard labors of the professor remain ad- 
mirable but often unproductive. In a 
few minutes I will describe one means 
of involving the student in the serious 
business of the composition course—of 
closing the circuit, so to speak, between 
him and his professor. This means will 
be the grading of the college composi- 
tion theme. 

Grading the college composition 
theme also provides an index to the 
composition course. It is what appears 
on the student’s paper—that precious 
piece of himself, since he forgets the 
casualness with which it may have been 
detached from him—it is the comment 
on the theme that most persuasively tells 
him “what the prof is really after.” If 
the student finds comma faults, spelling 
errors, and grammar mistakes marked 
religiously (in the ritual language of 
handbook correction-guide _abbrevia- 
tions and symbols); then he finds (also, 
probably, in this ritual language) cryp- 
tic allusions to such abstruse matters as 
cohesion, unity, emphasis, and the like; 
and perhaps finds at the end of his paper 
a perfectly vague sentence or two of 
admonitions (a variety of which a rub- 
ber stamp company a few years ago of- 
fered to supply us at a reasonable price) 
—if he finds this kind of grading for his 
theme, a student quite intelligently will 
infer—and perhaps quite accurately, too 
—that a suitable grade can be earned by 
reducing somewhat the number of mis- 
takes in spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation in his themes, and that absurdity 
and bland nonsense do not lower the 
grade at all. The mechanics of writing, 
as the grading indicates, are of first im- 
portance in his college composition 
course. The grading comments on the 
theme seem to operate, for the student, 
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as an index of the nature of his course. 
Perhaps they may function as an index 
of the professor, as well: whatever his 
convictions and intentions, his grading 
of themes may tell him most surely—de- 
fine for him pragmatically—the nature of 
his course. 

Here, then, is a suggestion in regard 
to grading college composition themes. 
It is calculated to involve the student 
seriously in composition instruction, to 
give the professor only amateurish writ- 
ing—but not botched, hasty, careless 
writing—for his weekend’s reading, and 
the results following from these changes; 
and to make the index of the composi- 
tion course reflect a concern with writ- 
ing problems appropriate to college level 
training. My suggestion is in the form 
of a description of recent experience. 
It belongs, thus, not to the realm of op- 
timistic a priori speculation, but to the 
realm of classroom actuality. 

I entered my present teaching position 
at the moment when Professor Earl 
Lyon, Chairman of the English Depart- 
ment at Fresno State College, inaugur- 
ated, with the consent of department 
members, a new plan for freshman com- 
position courses. One aspect of this plan 
provided that student papers not written 
in Standard English—correct handbook 
English—should not be read through, 
graded or credited in any way. Instead, 
they are marked “O” (a tentative F, 
which is recorded) and returned. Stu- 
dents are permitted to correct papers 
thus marked and resubmit them. They 
are then read and graded (if now in 
“correct” English), but, since they are 
now late papers, they do not merit the 
instructors analysis and comments. 
Since every student has demonstrated on 
the English entrance examination a rea- 
sonable knowledge of Standard English, 
and since each one has access to hand- 
books and dictionaries, it is presumed 
that errors in spelling, punctuation, or 
usage are due to superficial revision or 
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proofreading, stemming from careless- 
ness or the faulty management of time, 
not from ignorance. If ignorance were 
the real cause of these errors, it is felt 
that the college had no obligation to 
teach in its composition course once 
more that work which had been offered 
to students three to six times before. 
(Nor, in this case, were taxpapers obli- 
gated to pay once more for this instruc- 
tion.) Tutorial staff is provided for stu- 
dents who are still ignorant of the me- 
chanics of English composition. For my- 
self, I cooperated with an optimistic 
faith that yet held honest doubt. But the 
system worked. It has been in operation 
three years now. And it not only worked, 
but enabled all of us teaching composi- 
tion for the first time to concentrate our 
attention both in class and in reading 
student papers on matters consonant 
with college-level training in composi- 
tion. Quality in student writing—the ulti- 
mate test—has greatly improved. And 
handbooks of English are more plentiful 
and cheap than classroom time. 

I have just said that this system of 
grading college themes has enabled us 
for the first time to concentrate our at- 
tention on matters consonant with col- 
lege-level training in composition. Let 
me mention first a special example. In 
a composition-philosophy course for be- 
ginning freshmen called “Logic and 
Language,” a course designed by, and 
ultimately to be taught entirely by, the 
philosophy department, students wrote 
nearly a full set of compositions (eight 
to ten in one semester). At the outset 
both students and professors understood 
that ability to write “correct” English 
was a prerequisite to the course; class 
instruction was devoted entirely to prob- 
lems of logic, the philosophy of science, 
and some major philosophic positions. 
There was no instruction in the mechan- 
ics of writing. No paper was read unless 
it was written in correct English. Out of 
this course came good themes—several 
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of them far the best I have seen, 
whether from freshman or intermediate 
composition courses, as these are usually 


presented. 


A more common example is the appli- 
cation of this system of grading to 
themes in the ordinary freshman com- 
position course. Proceding in this man- 
ner, it has been possible to make two ma- 
jor changes. First, to work intensively on 
concerns of rhetoric, over and above 
“correct” English. Whatever the direc- 
tion of the professor’s interests, training, 
and talents in rhetoric, he is enabled to 
pursuie these without distraction, with- 
out the burden of rehearsing the rudi- 
ments of grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion. Whether he teaches best in the tra- 
ditional modes of definition, reasoning, 
classification, and persuasion, or in the 
analysis of current publications for tone, 
intent, reportage, and intention, he is 
able to do his job at the level of his best 
abilities. Second, the professor is able to 
devote his full attention, in the reading 
of student themes, to matters of organ- 
ization, emphasis, clarity, sufficiency of 
evidence, and bring these down from 
the abstruse to the real and concrete—to 
their effect and function in communica- 
tion. 


Such are the experiences supporting 
the suggestion I have made regarding 
grading of college composition themes. 
Very recently, the editor of a publishing 
firm, learning of this plan for composi- 
tion courses—and faced with a proposal 
for a rhetoric textbook predicated on the 
plan—remarked: “I’m all for it, but My 
Lord!—I wonder how many English de- 
partments . . . would dare to dream they 
could get away with it.” 


As William James remarked toward 
the end of his explanation of pragmatism, 
it may seem to you that I have been 
praising the system rather than describ- 
ing it. But, just as in the case of James 
and pragmatism, I believe that to de- 
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scribe this plan is to praise it. My inten- 
tion in presenting it is not to save the 
soul of freshman composition, but to 
share the results of uncommon experi- 
ence which has been salutary and is not 
by its nature restricted to the few.. For 
the grading of college composition 
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themes which proceeds from this plan 
has—in the experience of several, so far 
—revised the composition course in the 
direction of utility, maturity, academic 
rigor, and, finally, justification of the ex- 
pense of spirit and time which the grad- 
ing of themes exacts from the professor. 


Remedial English: A Nation-Wide Survey 


Martua H. Cox, Jonn W. Canario, AND JAMES R. CyPHER! 


Alarmed at the prospect of scheduling 
fifty sections of remedial English, nearly 
one-third of its total offerings for the fall 
semester, 1960, the San Jose State Col- 
lege English Department formed an 
English A Re-evaluation Committee to 
study the remedial program at our own 
and other institutions throughout the na- 
tion. On April 5, 1960, we sent ques- 
tionnaires to one major university and 
one major state college in forty states; 
also to the Universities of Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Maine, Nevada, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming; to the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ College; and to 
fourteen additional California colleges 
requesting information about their test- 
ing and sub-freshman English programs. 

By June 1, we had received completed 
questionnaires, often accompanied by 
long explanatory letters and mimeo- 
graphed or printed descriptions and out- 
lines of remedial English programs, from 
ninety-two directors of composition. For 
this summary of results we have elim- 
inated the California college returns ex- 
cept for the University of California and 
one major state college. 

The data summarized here are based 
on returns from seventy-five colleges and 
universities in forty-seven states. We 
have attempted to summarize results ac- 
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Wan Jose State College. 


curately. As a result, some answers seem 
contradictory, partly because of faults in 
our questionnaire. In two or three in- 
stances our questions have been an- 
swered affirmatively by one director and 
negatively by another when their com- 
ments show that the same condition pre- 
vails at their schools. Without “doctor- 
ing” the returns, we have included di- 
rectors’ comments which qualified or 
clarified their answers to questions we 
failed to state clearly. Not all directors 
answered all questions, and not all ques- 
tions were applicable in all cases. 


Use of Placement Examination 


Of the sixty-eight directors who re- 
plied to the question, “Do you use a 
placement examination?” sixty-one an- 
swered yes and seven no. Several who 
do not use a placement test do test lan- 
guage skills in an entrance examination. 
Directors reported that the following 
tests were being used: 


No. of Users Test Used 


21 Cooperative English Test 
15 A test compiled by the re- 
plying institution, but not 
named by title in this list 
The Purdue Placement Test 
in English 
The American Council on 
Education Examination for 
College Freshman (A.C.E.) 
Iowa Tests of Educational 








Development: Test 3, Cor- 
rectness and Effectiveness 
of Expression 


2 American College 
Program (A.C.T.) 


Testing 


2 College Qualification Test 
(C.Q.T.) 

1 Greene-Stapp Language 
Abilities Test 

1 Barret, Ryan, Schrammel 
English Test 

1 Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress: Writing 
(S.T.E.P.) 

1 Princeton English Place- 
ment Test 

1 Hemnon-Nelson General 
Abilities Test 

1 Cooperative Achievement 
Test 


Several schools use more than one of 
these tests, and some did not specify 
what tests they use. 


Forty-seven schools use machine- 
scored placement examinations; two do 
not; one varies its scoring method. 
Eleven did not reply. 


Most departments use the placement 
test to identify students deficient in lan- 
guage skills. Several, however, use it 
chiefly to identify superior students for 
honors sections or for exemption from 
freshman composition. One uses place- 
ment test scores solely to aid instructors 
of freshman sections in advising stu- 
dents. 


Use of the Essay 


Twenty-one departments require an 
essay in addition to an objective test, 
while forty do not. Of the former, nine 
did not explain how the essay is used. 
Three use the essay only to determine 
placement in borderline cases; four use 
the first class paper to check on place- 
ment; five use the essay only to sort out 
potential exemptees from part or all of 
composition. One director reports that 
the essay requirement will probably be 
dropped next year. 
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Thirty directors merely checked that 
they do not require an essay. Three com- 
mented that they make corrections in 
placement after probation periods in 
class—one for four weeks and four es- 
says, another for two weeks and three 
essays, and a third for an unspecified 
period of time. One stated that the essay 
is required only of borderline students 
and those applying for a waiver. Another 
requires an essay only from those seek- 
ing honors. Two schools will require a 
placement essay beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1960; in one of these the essay will 
be written in class and used to deter- 
mine transfers. One institution required 
an essay until five or six years ago, but 
dropped it when correlation of essay 
grades and objective test scores showed 
close correlation. Another department 
required a placement essay two years 
ago, but not this year; the director added 
that the department requires the essay 
whenever there are sufficient staff mem- 
bers to grade it. One director remarked 
that he has refused to suggest an essay 
until money is provided to pay staff 
members to grade it. 


Grading of the Essay 


In nineteen schools the essay is grad- 
ed by a general assessment of writing 
competence; in two, by a combination 
of a point score system and a general 
assessment of writing competence. Seven 
directors who do not require a place- 
ment essay said that regular class essays 
are graded by a general assessment of 
writing competence. 


Reading of the Essay 

In sixteen schools all faculty members 
who teach composition read the place- 
ment essays, but in two cases only after 
registration is completed. In five schools 
composition committees, three of which 
have from three to five members, read 
the essays; in one a rotating group ° 
teachers from the whole English faculty 
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read the papers; in one an assistant pro- 
fessor, aided in doubtful cases by a com- 
mittee, does the reading; in one all Eng- 
lish faculty assist in reading; and in one 
graduate assistants read all placement 
essays. In a school where essays are re- 
quired of only the top five per cent of 
entering students the essays are read by 
a committee, and each essay is read by 
two or more readers. In a school where 
essays are required only of potential ex- 
emptees, they are read by staff members 
with tenure. Several directors who com- 
mented on essay grading indicated 
earlier that they do not require a place- 
ment essay. 


Use of the Remedial English Course 


Thirty-eight directors replied that the 
remedial English program has been dis- 
continued at their institutions or that 
they contemplate discontinuing it, while 
thirty-two said that their institutions still 
offer the course and are not considering 
eliminating it. Three said that their in- 
stitutions have never offered a course in 
remedial English, and three did not an- 
swer the question. 


The following appear to be the prac- 
tices most commonly substituted for the 
conventional remedial course: 


1. Students with language deficiencies are 
refused admittance. Only five directors 
reported this policy. 

2. Students with language deficiencies are 
permitted to matriculate but barred 
from taking the regular English se- 
quence until they pass the language 
test or a remedial course in the ex- 
tension division. Four directors report- 
ed this policy. 

3. Students with language deficiencies are 
placed in the regular composition 
course and either encouraged or re- 
quired to attend a writing laboratory. 
Two directors reported this policy. 

4, Students with language deficiencies are 
assigned to special sections of the reg- 
ular freshman composition course. 


Three directors reported this policy. 
One added that the special sections 
meet five times weekly. 
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5. Students with language deficiencies are 
assigned to regular sections and left 
to sink or swim. Three directors re- 
ported this policy. One added that such 
students are first advised not to enter 
the college. 


Several directors said that they are re- 
quired by state law to admit all high 
school graduates who are residents of 
their states. Two directors stated that 
their remedial course had been discon- 
tinued but later reinstituted. 


The Size of Remedial Classes 


In thirty-one schools the class size is 
held to twenty-five or fewer, with the 
average running about 16.3 students. In 
addition, two directors reported that 
their usual limit is twenty-five but that 
an occasional class may level at twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight. In one school the 
fall classes average twenty-five to thirty, 
the spring classes twelve to fifteen. In 
another, the students meet in groups of 
five or six for one hour once a week, but 
are required to do heavy outside assign- 
ments. 

Only nine directors reported that clas- 
ses usually run over twenty-five students. 
Two schools limit classes to twenty-eight 
students; two to twenty-seven to thirty; 
two to thirty; and one to thirty to forty. 
In one school 185 students were enrolled 
in one section in the fall semester, 1959; 
this number was divided into groups of 
from five to ten for conferences and into 
subsections of from thirty to sixty-five. 
Eighty-five students were enrolled in the 
one major section for the spring semes- 
ter, 1960. 

One director replied that section size 
in his school varies and sometimes ex- 
ceeds twenty-five. 


Teachers of Remedial Work 


In nine schools graduate assistants (in 
one case only graduate assistants with- 
out the M.A.; in another only doctoral 
candidates with teaching experience; in 
another graduate students in English 
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who are regular half-time faculty, called 
associates) teach all remedial courses, 
while in fifteen others graduate students 
assist with some remedial work. In these 
schools remedial courses are taught by 


1. Graduate assistants and new faculty 
members (in three schools). 

2. Graduate assistants and regular facul- 
ty below the rank of assistant profes- 
sor (in two schools). 

. Graduate assistants, new faculty mem- 
bers, and regular faculty at the rank 
of instructor or assistant professor. 

. Graduate assistants, new faculty mem- 
bers, and regular faculty below the 
rank of full professor. 

. Graduate assistants and a senior facul- 
ty member. 

. Graduate assistants and regular faculty 
with assignments being’ generally 
passed around among all. 

. One associate professor, one assistant 
professor, and several graduate assis- 
tants. 

. Regular faculty below the rank of as- 
sistant professor, several full-time in- 
structors who request two or three sec- 
tions of remedial English, and graduate 
assistants. 

. Graduate assistants and new faculty 
members, but all faculty members, re- 
gardless of rank, may occasionally 
teach a course. 

. An associate professor by closed-circuit 
viewing rooms in charge of graduate 
assistants (the assistants teach the 
class alone one out of three meetings). 

. Graduate assistants and special com- 
position teachers in an extension di- 
vision (beginning in September, 1961, 
in one school and now in effect in an- 
other). 


Selected upper-class English majors 
acting as undergraduate proctors super- 
vised by regular staff members teach the 
course in one institution. 


In one school faculty wives teach the 
classes, while in another a full professor 
directs the remedial program and fac- 
ulty wives (called associate instructors ) 
who have M.A. degrees and high school 
teaching experience teach the classes. 

In one school highly experienced 
teachers of the rank of instructor teach 
all the remedial work; in two others reg- 
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ular faculty below the rank of assistant 
professor teach such courses; and in an- 
other regular faculty below the rank of 
associate professor teach the courses. In 
one school remedial work is taught chief- 
ly by a full professor and three assistant 
professors who have specialized in it for 
a number of years; in another it is taught 
by a full professor with special training 
in remedial English and reading. In six 
schools all regular faculty members teach 
remedial courses. 


Teaching Credit for Remedial 
Courses 


Seventeen institutions allow three se- 
mester hours teaching credit; one, four 
semester hours; three, five semester 
hours. Six institutions on the quarter sys- 
tem give three quarter hours of teaching 
credit; one, four quarter hours; another, 
five quarter hours. 


One school allows the same teaching 
credit as for regular courses; a second 
allows almost the same credit (two five- 
hour remedial courses and one regular 
three-hour course comprising a teaching 
load). In one school twenty semester 
hours of teaching credit is allowed, “a 
full weekly load for a graduate assis- 
tant,” and in another “the same credit is 
allowed as for regular sessions—89 
hours.” 


Student Credit for Remedial 
Courses 


Twenty-five schools allow no student 
credit for the remedial course, while six- 
teen do give credit. Directors at three of 
the latter did not state the amount of 
credit allowed, and one added that his 
school will give no credit after this year. 
Three checked that credit is given to- 
ward the current semester quality point 
average, but not toward graduation; four 
institutions, one university and three col- 
leges, give three semester hours credit, 
but in the university some colleges add 
three hours credit to the graduation re 
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quirements. In four schools, three semes- 
ter hours credit is given for five-hour 
remedial classes; in one of these the 
faculty has just voted unanimously to 
withdraw credit hereafter. 

One school allows five quarter units of 
‘hour” credit, but not “point” credit, 
while one allows one quarter unit of 
credit. 


Penalties for Failing Courses 


Fourteen directors indicated that stu- 
dents are penalized for failing the rem- 
edial course. In eight schools they lose 
quality points. In all fourteen schools 
students are penalized by having to re- 
peat the course. In one instance, two 
failures mean withdrawal, and in an- 
other, regular day school registration is 
cancelled after two failures. Although 
twenty-nine directors indicated that stu- 
dents are not penalized, three also stated 
that students are allowed to take the 
course only once; another plans to per- 
mit students only two trials. In four of 
these schools, students are not penalized 
except by losing grade point credits. In 
two schools remedial grades have no 
meaning in either point or hour aver- 
ages. Eight directors who indicated that 
students are not penalized remarked that 
students who fail must repeat the course. 
Eleven merely checked no and added no 
qualifying comments. 


Number of Repetitions Allowed 


Twenty-one directors said that stu- 
dents are allowed unlimited repetitions. 
Some remarked that after a few attempts 
students either drop out or flunk out of 
school. One regretted that his school 
has no definite limit, since one student 
is now taking remedial English for the 
sixth time. Seven schools allow only one 
tepeat performance; one allows two, and 
one stipulates that a regular enrollee has 
only two quarters to complete his rem- 
edial work. One allows a student who 
has failed the remedial course twice to 
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advance to regular freshman composi- 
tion courses. 

In twenty schools students must take 
remedial courses each semester until 
they do satisfactory work; one requires 
that all freshmen do so, and one re- 
quires remedial work of all students 
whose need is reported to the depart- 
ment. 

Eighteen schools do not require stu- 
dents to repeat the remedial course each 
semester; but one school advises stu- 
dents to do so, and one contemplates 
such a requirement next year. 


Special Fees for Remedial English 


Eight schools charge fees for remedial 
courses. Their directors listed the fol- 
lowing fees: (1) $36.00; (2) $85.00; 
(3) regular extension fee of $27.00; (4) 
$22.50 a quarter; (5) $21.00 a quarter; 
(6) $15.00; (7) $14.00; and (8) $10.25 
in extension. 

In thirty-five schools students are not 
charged now, but one will levy a fee in 
September, 1961, and another antici- 
pates charging a $20.00 fee—$10.00 per 
semester credit hour. 


Requirements in Remedial Reading 
Nine institutions offer instruction in 
remedial reading, but only two require 
students with reading deficiences to take 
these courses. At none of the schools is 
the passing of the course now a pre- 
requisite for entering regular freshman 
composition. One department recently 
voted, however, that students with read- 
ing deficiencies will not be allowed to 
attend regular freshman English courses, 
even though these students have passed 
courses in remedial composition. 


Use of Experimental Approaches 


Nineteen directors offered extensive 
information concerning experimental ap- 
proaches to remedial courses. 

Current experimentation reveals two 
philosophies concerning problems of 
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remedial English. Institutions feeling 
that deficient students need more in- 
dividual attention have established sup- 
plementary services, such as writing lab- 
oratories and tutorial sessions. On the 
other hand, many institutions have at- 
tempted to promote efficiency and econ- 
omy by holding combinations of large 
lecture and small discussion groups or 
by utilizing closed-circuit television fa- 
cilities. 

Seven schools offer remedial work- 
shops or writing laboratories. At two, 
writing laboratories have replaced reg- 
ular classroom instruction, and at the 
other five, laboratories supplement reg- 
ular course offerings in remedial Eng- 
lish, and attendance is voluntary. Ac- 
cording to one director, the writing lab- 
oratory offers individual and group in- 
struction, serves as a repository for stu- 
dent papers undergoing revision, helps 
foreign students with their problems in 
English, and provides good experience 
for teaching fellows. 


One institution offers a voluntary 
workshop for students who have per- 
formed poorly in their remedial or reg- 
ular freshman composition courses in 
previous semesters. Each workshop sec- 
tion combines tutorial and regular class- 
room situations in a two-hour night ses- 
sion. An hour and a half is devoted to 
blackboard lectures on common prob- 
lems of organization, sentence structure, 
punctuation, and grammar; and a half 
hour is given over to class questions. 
Papers from regular composition classes 
are reviewed, corrected, and discussed. 
Workshop students also sign up for fif- 
teen-minute private conferences for dis- 
cussion of individual writing problems 
not covered during workshop lectures. 


Some directors commented that work- 
shops and laboratories are generally suc- 
cessful in reducing writing deficiencies, 
but some pointed out that these services 
are very expensive and would be im- 
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practical for large numbers. 


Six schools are experimenting with 
combinations of large lecture groups and 
small conference groups. One director 
commented, “Last semester we success- 
fully conducted one sub-collegiate class 
consisting of one hundred students. Two 
lectures per week were given by regular 
instructors. The third period was devot- 
ed to writing or quiz sessions. Most of 
the paper work was done by two assis- 
tants.” Another director replied that two 
associate professors and one assistant 
professor teach reading to sections of ap- 
proximately seventy-five students and 
that selected upper-class English majors 
teach principles of composition to 
groups of twelve to fifteen students. 


Another director explained an experi- 
mental program for next year. “At this 
time it is impossible to give you a thor- 
oughgoing description of the experiment. 
However, I can say at this time that its 
principal features are as follows: (1) 
All formal instruction in grammar and 
other mechanics will be eliminated; (2) 
eight lectures per term given to large 
groups of people will constitute the 
principal content-element of the course. 
In addition, the student will, of course, 
be enrolled in a regular section of not 
more than twenty-five students. The 
large lectures will meet once every two 
weeks at one of the three hours regularly 
scheduled for the small sections. Class 
time in the small sections is to be spent 
primarily and almost solely in criticism 
of the students’ own writing . . . There 
will, additionally, be reading assign- 
ments. A final noteworthy feature is that 
we expect two or three times as much 
written work as is conventionally re 
quired in such courses .. .” 


Three directors reported experiments 
in closed-circuit and network television 
instruction. Said one director, “We hope 
to discontinue remedial English in Sep- 
tember, 1961. We will have a self-help 
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remedial course on TV tape, we think, 
but no classes; students will be advised 
to take this if their records are bad...” 
At a large Eastern university, an associ- 
ate professor lectures by closed-circuit 
TV, while graduate assistants take 
charge of students in viewing rooms. 
One Southern university, in conjunction 
with a state-wide educational television 
network, telecasts a complete pre-college 
English course to high school students 
and to adults who expect to enter col- 
lege. Students who complete the tele- 
vised course are granted certificates 
which guarantee placement in regular 
college English courses rather than in 
remedial non-credit courses. 


Other experiments were also reported. 
Remedial students at one institution may 
“write out” during the first two weeks of 
the course. Another is experimenting 
with daily corrective quizzes on common 
errors made by students but has reached 
no conclusions yet. Another department, 
in addition to the usual objectives of im- 
provement in reading and writing skills, 
now stresses a third objective—improve- 
ment in study habits and attitudes. Fin- 
ally, one director reported, “I am ex- 
perimenting with a combination of copy- 
ing and memorization checked by oral 
and written reproduction. Both are pre- 
dicated on the assumption that students 
need to develop self-discipline by being 
made aware of what discipline is, and— 
more importantly—they need to feel 
themselves writing and speaking good 
English over and over . . .” 


This fall at San Jose State College we 
scheduled fifty-two sections of remedial 
English, but after registration was com- 
pleted were able to reduce the number 
to the forty-eight sections we are now 
teaching. With the help of the survey 
teturns, we are considering several ex- 
perimental classes for the spring semes- 
ter, including one section of two-hundred 
students to be taught through closed- 
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circuit television and several small sec- 
tions to be taught under greatly varying 
writing conditions and grading practices. 


Summary of Replies 


Returns reveal that approximately 
three-fifths of the institutions rely chief- 
ly on machine-scored examinations for 
placement. Slightly more than one-fourth 
also require an essay, but in many in- 
stances the essay is written in class, or 
essays are required only of students in 
special categories. Replies indicate that 
required essays are almost always grad- 
ed on the basis of a general assessment 
of writing competence and are usually 
read by members of the regular faculty. 

Over half of the institutions have 
either discontinued, contemplate discon- 
tinuing, or have never offered the remed- 
ial English course. However, only five 
schools refuse admittance to students be- 
cause of language deficiencies. 

In thirty-five schools remedial sections 
are usually kept to twenty-five students 
or less; at nine schools sections exceed 
twenty-five. In nine schools graduate as- 
sistants teach all remedial courses, while 
in fifteen others they do part of the 
teaching. In general, the same teaching 
credit is allowed for the remedial course 
as for the regular course. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
schools allow no student credit for the 
remedial course. In some schools where 
credit is allowed it does not count to- 
ward graduation or an equivalent num- 
ber of units is added to the graduation 
requirement. Fifteen directors checked 
that they do not penalize students who 
fail remedial English; others indicated 
some penalty, most commonly repetition 
of the course, loss of grade point credit, 
or limitation of repeats permitted. 
Twenty-one schools do not limit the 
number of repetitions; seven allow one 
repeat; and one, two. Over half require 
remedial work each semester until stu- 
dents complete requirements. 
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Thirty-five schools charge no fee for 
the remedial course, but two plan to 
initiate fees. Eight institutions now 
charge for the course. 


Only two institutions require a remed- 
ial reading course for students with read- 
ing deficiencies. In no school is such a 
course now a prerequisite to regular 
freshman composition. 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Directors reveal two main lines of ex- 
perimentation: attempts to give students 
more individual attention through writ- 
ing laboratories or tutorial sessions sup- 
plementary to regular classes, and at- 
tempts to achieve economy in instruc. 
tion through the use of large lecture 
classes in combination with small discus- 
sion groups or through the use of closed- 
circuit television classes. 


CCCC Bulletin Board 


EDITOR’S CHICAGO NCTE CON- 
VENTION REPORT. Like Frank Bow- 
man a year ago, this reporter speaks 
with two voices—the same two, with the 
difference that this time the minor par- 
ticipant must make the report. Although 
the nominal editor, he was primarily re- 
sponsible for only one, the first, of the 
four issues involved: October and De- 
cember of 1959, February and May of 
1960. 

Again this year the October issue, 75 
pages plus the four of the cover, was 
the largest. It reported the twenty 
panels, sixteen workshops, and three sec- 
tion meétings of workshops of the San 
Francisco CCCC meeting. Last year 
twelve panels and twenty-five work- 
shops were reported. The 64 pages of 
each of the other issues brought the total 
to 268 as compared with 274 a year ago. 
This does not include the four pages per 
issue of the new cover, which were large- 
ly utilized. This year had 48 signed ar- 
ticles against 54 in 1959, 50 in 1958, and 
89 in 1957. However, the apparent fall- 
ing off of contributions actually indicates 
instead the use of more long articles and 
more book reviews and fewer “Staff 
Room Interchange” short pieces, “Staff 
Room” being crowded out of the Febru- 


ary issue entirely. Book reviews in- 
creased prodigiously, from 13 last year 
to 31 this year. Indications are that the 
pressure for more reviews is continuing 
to mount. Already the Editor is levying 
on Editorial Board members and local 
colleagues. He solicits volunteers, but 
can offer them no payment beyond the 
copy of a text which they might receive 
anyway and the satisfaction which 
comes from seeing one’s writing usefully 
in print. 

Geographical distribution and propor- 
tion of panel papers to other contribu- 
tions remain similar to last year. Articles 
came from 22 states, Canada, and Ger- 
many as against last year’s 24 states and 
Puerto Rico. California was well in the 
lead with eight articles, Illinois a good 
second with five. The others were wide- 
ly scattered, with Nevada perhaps de- 
serving honorable mention with three. 
There were eleven panel papers, the 
same number as last year. 

The special feature departments were 
not especially conspicuous. The dormant 
“Year's Work in Composition and Com- 
munication” was not revived, and there 
were no appearances of NSSC News. 
The Roving Participant, however, cot 
tinued his roving and reporting. Deserv- 
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ing a particular mention is the appear- 
ance in the February issue of the “Re- 
port of the Committee on Future Di- 
rections.” 

With the close of 1959, Natalie Cald- 
erwood and Sumner Ives honorably com- 
pleted their terms on the Editorial 
Board and were replaced by L. M. 
Myers of Arizona State University and 
Edward Stone of Ohio University. 

Frank Bowman, as Program Chairman 
for the spring CCCC meeting in Wash- 
ington, has notified the CCC editor that 
in response to suggestions made at Cin- 
cinnati, he is scheduling a two-session 
workshop on editorial policy, with the 
CCC editor as chairman. Perhaps this 
workshop will produce useful sugges- 
tions or proposals. Meanwhile your ab- 
sentee editor, seated again, albeit un- 
easily, in his editorial chair, solicits con- 
tributions and will welcome ideas. 

NEW NCTE HEADQUARTERS. The 
National Council of Teachers of English 
held open house in its new headquarters 
building November 4, 1960. The new 
permanent address is 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

NEW NCTE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY. September 1, 1960, Dr. James R. 
Squire relieved J. N. (Nick) Hook as 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Nick 
had served as Executive Secretary for 
seven years, and his many duties includ- 
ed his serving as Treasurer and general 
adviser for CCCC. College English, May, 
1960, printed many well-deserved trib- 
utes from his co-workers. He will resume 
full-time duties as Professor of English 
and Counselor in Teacher Education at 
the University of Illinois. However, he 
will be on sabbatical leave during the 
spring of 1961 to study the teaching of 
English in Great Britain. Dr. Squire was 
local chairman for the San Francisco 
CCCC convention in the spring of 1959. 
He was then at the University of Cali- 
fornia. For the past year he has been on 
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the faculty of the University of Illinois 
while serving with Dr. Hook as Associ- 
ate NCTE Executive Secretary. No one 
could envy Jim the task of undertaking 
to fill the place vacated by Nick, but if 
anyone can do it, Jim will. 

NEW COLLEGE ENGLISH EDI- 
TOR. The May, 1960, issue of College 
English announced the retirement of Dr. 
Frederick L. Gwynn as editor and the 
appointment of Dr. James E. Miller, Jr., 
to succeed him. Dr. Gwynn, Trinity Col- 
lege, Connecticut, had been editor for 
five years, while forty issues of College 
English, aggregating some 2300 pages, 
were published, and had seen his sub- 
scription list grow from 4200 to 8000. 

Dr. Miller has been since 1956 Chair- 
man of the Department of English at the 
University of Nebraska. He has degrees 
from the University of Oklahoma and 
the University of Chicago, and taught at 
the University of Michigan before going 
to Nebraska. He served in the Army in 
World War III and the Korean War. A 
versatile and prolific author, he has pub- 
lished numerous scholarly books and ar- 
ticles and also short stories and sketches. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to him 
at Andrews Hall 221, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 
The great Golden Anniversary conven- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers 
of English will be history when this is 
read. As it is written, the elaborate plans 
for making it a memorable event are 
entering their final stage. CCCC, as a 
well-grown and vigorous offspring of the 
Council, cooperated fully in making the 
parental celebration a success. Also it 
held its own Executive Committee meet- 
ing November 24 and its luncheon meet- 
ing November 25, with Edward Noyes, 
Acting President of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, as the speaker, on 
“The Teaching and Testing of English.” 

COMMISSION ON ENGLISH. Upon 
request, Floyd Rinker, Executive Direc- 
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tor of the College Examination Board's 
Commission on English supplied the fol- 
lowing statement of the Commission's 
plans, formulated at a first series of 
meetings in Boston in November. It is 
hoped that the Commission will be able 
to report progress during the CCCC 
meetings in Washington, April 6-8, 1961. 


The CEEB has established the Commis- 
sion on English because the member col- 
leges and schools which compose the Board 
have become increasingly dissatisfied with 
the results of English teaching. The Board 
has a vital interest in the teaching of Eng- 
lish since its tests are among the primary 
instruments used for college admission and 
therefore implicate the Board in a responsi- 
bility for students’ readiness to do college 
work wherever they are admitted. In the 
current year, the Board will test an esti- 
mated half-million candidates for college 
entrance and all but a very small percent- 
age of them will be admitted to some col- 
lege. Moreover, the Board is convinced that 
within a generation half of all students of 
college age will be enrolled in a college of 
some kind. Unless a new and vigorous at- 
tack on the problems of teaching English 
can be made now, the possibility of im- 
provement will diminish rapidly in the next 
few years. 


Although the Commission is interested in 
the whole span of the English curriculum 
and is aware that no one part can be treat- 
ed without consideration of other parts, it 
proposes to direct its primary attention to 
the training in English of those students 
who are being prepared for college. An in- 
itial effort will be made to determine the 
most effective ways in which the teaching 
of English can be liberated from the many 
accretions which have over the years come 
to encumber it. 

The Commission hopes to find means (1) 
to spread information about new and prom- 
ising programs now in operation; (2) to 
link its own activities with the activities 
of other groups already deeply engaged in 
work on the problem; (3) to develop new 
instructional materials, possibly including 
video tapes and kinescopes; (4) to encour- 
age local meetings in which teachers write, 
study literature together, and analyze the 
formal properties of new forms of com- 
munication. 

Above all, the Commission hopes to af- 
fect the climate for the teaching of English 
by exploring means of making that teaching 
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more efficient and by making it possible for 
teachers of English to maintain steady con- 
tact with scholarship in their subject. 

HOOK SPEECH PUBLISHED. West 
Virginia State College has published as 
its February Bulletin the address given 
by Dr. J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, at the Sixth Conference of Eng- 
lish Teachers held in November, 1959, 
The title of the address is “Continuity in 
Teaching Composition.” Interested per- 
sons who have not yet received a copy 
of this bulletin may do so by writing 
Dr. Lorena E. Kemp, Chairman of the 
English Department, West Virginia 
State College, Institute, West Virginia. 

NEW FILMS SERIES. The National 
Educational Television Film Service, In- 
diana University, has released a series 
of 13 films devoted to the examination 
of the fundamental processes of human 
communication. The series, entitled Lan- 
guage in Action, is presented by Dr. S. 1. 
Hayakawa, the noted semanticist from 
San Francisco State College. The Lan- 
guage in Action series is designed for 
high school and college classes in the 
social sciences, English composition, 
public speaking, and psychology, and 
for business and industrial organizations 
in the area of personnel problems. Titles 
in the series are: Talking Ourselves into 
Trouble, Maps and Territories, What Is 
Language? Hiding Behind the Diction- 
ary, Where Is The Meaning? Experience 
as Give and Take, The Task of the 
Listener, How We Know What We 
Know, The Language of Advertising, 
The Semantics of the Popular Song, 
Words That Don’t Inform, What Holds 
People Together, and How to Say Whit 
You Mean. Purchase and rental informa- 
tion may be obtained from NET Film 
Service, Indiana University, Blooming: 
ton, Indiana. Purchase price of each 
film is $125. A rent-to-own plan is also 
available. 


NEW DEPARTMENT HEAD. Dr. 
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Thomas H. Wetmore, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Ball State Teachers College, has 
been appointed head of the Department 
of English as of September, 1960. Wet- 
more’s appointment fills the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death during the summer of 
Dr. Paul Royalty, who had served as 
department head since 1937. Wetmore 
came to Ball State in 1946, following his 
discharge from the Navy. He serves as 
editor of the newly-established Ball 
State Teachers College Forum and is 
English language editor of Elementary 
English. 

PROGRAM HANDBOOK. Featuring 
an Annual Program Handbook, the Sep- 
tember issue of Intercom, the informa- 
tion service of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation-World Affairs Center, presents 
a unique compilation of representative 
resources for planning world affairs pro- 
grams. Included are listings of study 
guides, kits and bibliographies, sources 
for audio-visual aids, films, speakers, dis- 
play materials and children’s materials. 
Among the topics covered are U.S. for- 
eign policy, U.N. disarmament, world 
trade and economic development, world 
refugee and population problems. The 
FPA-WAC is a non-profit, educational 
organization founded for the purpose of 
stimulating wider interest and encour- 
aging greater citizen participation in 
world affairs. Address World Affairs 
Center, First Avenue at 47th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

BULLETIN FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TORS. Since its organization in the fall 
of 1958 the Wisconsin Council of Teach- 
ers of English has issued a mimeo- 
graphed publication, the Bulletin For 
Administrators. By March, 1960, it was 
being sent to 922 superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals. The address of 
the Wisconsin Council is 3700 North 
75th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 

NCTE 1961-1962 ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD PROGRAM. Plans for the 
1961-62 National Council of Teachers of 
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English High School Achievement 
Awards will be announced shortly after 
January 1. The Council will appoint 
judges for the 1961-62 program and in- 
vites nominations. 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH ENG- 
LISH. The March, 1960, NCTE Council- 
Grams reproduced the following letter 
from a correspondent in France: 

I have been studying “British English” 
for many years and “American English” for 
a few years and, right now, I confess that 
I like “American English” better than 
“British English.” 

The reason why I am much more inter- 
ested in the American Language is because 
it is much easier, more understandable, 
more up-to-date, more beautiful... 


TEACHERS AND SCHOLARSHIP. 
The University of Chicago's Tower 
Topics for its alumni (April, 1959) 
quotes from comments by Francis S. 
Chase, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education, the following passage, per- 
tinent for all teachers and _ perhaps 
especially so for teachers of English: 


I hold that young people are more likely 
to become students when their teachers are 
scholars. 

One who teaches without having the pas- 
sion to know is not truly a teacher but a 
propagandist, or perhaps an evangelist or 
a reformer. He is driven by a passion to 
convert or to mold human beings. That may 
be a noble passion, though it often assumes 
the ugly form of fanaticism; in any case, 
it is not the true passion of the teacher, 
which is to expose minds to new truth. 

A good teacher is so full of his subject 
and so impelled by the desire to unfold its 
beauties and marvels to others that he 
seeks constantly for approaches which will 
get through to the inert, the inept, the in- 
attentive, and the unawakened. Method for 
him grows from a continuing search for 
means of arousing alike in the jaded and 
the unsated a hunger for knowledge and 
meaning and of feeding whetted appetites 
with the best that his field can offer. The 
motive power for such a teacher consists 
of the twin urges to know and to share; 
and the fuel that keeps him going is com- 
pounded of a body of specialized knowledge 
constantly expanding within an enveloping 
field of general knowledge under the spark 
of continuing inquiry. 











HOW AND WHERE TO LOOK IT UP, by 
Robert W. Murphey. (McGraw-Hill, 1959, 
720 pp., $15). 

This new guide should be purchased by 
Freshman English programs for its in- 
structors. Superficially it might seem to 
offer few advantages over the old standby, 
Winchell’s GUIDE TO REFERENCE 
WORKS (American Library Association, 
1951, supplement in 1954), which is cheaper 
($10, $3.25 for paper binding), better bound 
(thinner paper, tighter stitching), and more 
prestigious. Murphey’s 70-page subject and 
title index, however, is more complete, “un- 
stumped” even by the supreme test, a list 
of Freshman “free topics.” The 43-page 
“Reference Works and Their Use” is usable 
either as supplementary reading for classes 
or as brush-up for the instructor. “Basic 
Types of Reference Sources,” (descriptions 
of encyclopedia, almanacs, and guides to 
bibliographies, periodicals, directories, gov- 
ernment publications, and graphic informa- 
tion) gives not only standard directions but 
also many surprising uses of references 
such as how telephone books are used for 
espionage and how the New York Times 
is used to tell whether someone is still alive. 
“Specific Sources of Information” contain 
leads to biographical and geographic data 
and 481 subjects including accounting, bal- 
let, coptics, hymnology, military science, 
proofreading, women, yoga, and zoos. 

Mr. Murphey started out cheekily to pro- 
duce the reference work “most useful for 
the large number of readers.” Because his 
book answers almost every conceivable 
question about library usage and is written 
in engaging, chatty first person, he prob- 
ably succeeds. Henceforth, freshman hand- 
books will rely heavily on this guide for 
their chapters on library usage. 

Boston University 
HARRY H. CROSBY 


SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE, Richard D. Altick 
and Andrew Wright (Macmillan, 1960, 
138 pp., $2.50). 

This attractive paperback (sewn binding) 
bibliography, compiled by two scholars 
from the Ohio State University, offers some 
500 items, listed under 31 headings, essen- 
tial in the study of English and American 
literature. The entries are printed in clear 
type on good paper; they are numbered, but 
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gaps are left in the numbering for the ad- 
dition of other titles. All verso pages are 
blank for such additions and for notes. Oc- 
casionally the compilers comment on an 
entry. There are two pages of “Some Books 
Every Student of Literature Should Read” 
(a highly subjective group and perhaps the 
least valuable part of the book), thirteen 
pages of “A Glossary of Useful Terms,” 
and thirteen pages of Index. The price is a 
little steep, but the book should be most 
useful. 

GEORGE WILLIAMS 

Duke University 
AMERICAN LITERARY FORMS, William 

Van O’Connor ,Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960, 

5 vols., $13.75, paper, boxed). 

In five well-printed and well-bound paper- 
back volumes, William Van O’Connor, the 
general editor of American Literary Forms, 
has assembled more than 1500 pages of 
American literature—dramas, essays, short 
novels, poetry, and short stories—that pro- 
vide a comprehensive literary survey ar- 
ranged chronologically by genre. Generally 
speaking, the first selection in each volume 
was chosen from among the earliest of its 
kind to show identifiably native character- 
istics. This emphasis on our “American 
heritage” declares itself from each table of 
contents. 

Of the introductions to the individual 
volumes, R. P. Blackmur’s handsomely writ- 
ten and brilliantly conceived analysis of 
form in the American short novel best ful- 
fills the promise of the general title. Karl 
Shapiro introduces the poetry with an eval- 
uation that seeks to shift the balance of 
critical esteem from the expatriates toward 
those poets who find their materials in the 
American milieu. Shapiro’s preferences are 
reflected in his choices which are as fresh 
as an anthologist’s can be. : 

Ray B. West’s short stories and Lewis 
Leary’s gracefully and intelligently intro- 
duced essays cover the ground well, while 
Alan Downer’s rapid survey of American 
drama includes examples which, though of 
marginal literary significance, add _histor- 
ical interest to a gallery of distinct forms 
related to the social, intellectual, and at- 
tistic climate out of which they grew. 

Each volume provides a bibliography. The 
best of these are Blackmur’s, Leary’s, and 
Shapiro’s. 

FrANcIS E. SKIPP 
Duke University 
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INTERPRETING LITERATURE, ed. K. L. 
Knickerbocker and H. Willard Reninger 
(Henry Holt, rev. ed., 1960, 832 pp., 
$6.50). 

Professors Knickerbocker of Tennessee 
and Reninger of Iowa State Teachers offer 
a strengthened introduction demonstrating 
the nature and method of literature, from 
the utilitarian, through the middle ground 
of biography and essay, to the creative. 
Selections are drawn from standard Eng- 
lish and American and some Continental 
masters. Drama is augmented by Antigone 
and Macbeth. The text lends itself especial- 
ly to the introductory course that antici- 
pates but does not duplicate subsequent 
masters or survey courses. The method 
continues thoroughly inductive, with pene- 
trating commentary and questions for self- 
study and discussion. 

HANS GOTTSCHALK 

State University College of 
Education 

Geneseo, New York 


WRITING FROM EXPERIENCE, eds. 
Richard A. Condon and Burton O. Kurth 
(Harper and Brothers, 1960, 318 pp., 
$3.75). 

The authors of this freshman text, Rich- 
ard A. Condon (Technical Staff, Space 
Technology Laboratory) and Burton O. 
Kurth (University of Southern California), 
hold as a tenet that effective writers must 
not only be able to make effective use of 
the resources of language, but also must 
have something more than empty general- 
izations to make. In this text, they offer a 
method to gain both goals. 

The fifty-three selections used as patterns 
in the volume are grouped in a way which, 
it is hoped, will result in effective writing 
on the student’s part. The first group con- 
cerns acquiring experience and deals with 
problems of observation. The selections vary 


from Michihiko Hachiya’s “Two Views of | 


the Bomb” to Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
“Pied Beauty.” The second section shows 
the student that gathered experience must 
be ordered; selections exemplifying struc- 
ture, definition, and point of view are of- 
fered. The third section deals with prob- 
lems of language and thinking and includes 
information on the nature of language and 
material of expository and emotive dis- 
course. The final section samples the area of 
Problems caused by mass culture. Here so- 
cially created attitudes and individual 
awareness are discussed. In each case, the 
example is good as content matter and as 
& pattern for effective writing. 
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Two features of this very workable text 
deserve mention: an instructor’s manual is 
available which includes sound editorial 
comment on each selection, directions for 
class discussion, and theme assignments; 
the second is the inclusion of poems and 
fiction, for, as the editors say, “Literature 
dramatically exhibits several of these 
means (to present experience effectively) 
with a conciseness ... (and) the students 
often responded more intensely to such 
selections .. .” 

FREDERICK DURHAM 
Boston University 


THE WRITTEN WORD—FORMS OF 
WRITING, eds., Robert C. Daniel and 
Glenn Leggett (Prentice-Hall, 1960, 726 
pp., $5.25). 

Two experienced teachers and authors of- 
fer a carefully edited anthology of abund- 
ant, thoughtfully selected readings easily 
sufficient for two semesters of freshman 
composition. Their guiding concept is a 
simple, important one: students must learn 
how to read—to analyze effective writing 
for ingredients and methods—before their 
own abilities in composition can mature. In 
Part 1 the editors, using language students 
can understand, explain and demonstrate 
principles of good composition. Part 2 con- 
tains 54 contemporary essays chosen for 
student appeal. Part 3 has essays on lan- 
guage, thought, style, and creative writing. 
Part 4, an introduction to forms of litera- 
ture, includes classic essays, four recent 
stories, a play, and some forty short poems. 
Most selections are followed by suggestions 
focusing attention on thesis, structure, and 
vocabulary, and providing writing assign- 
ments. 

ERNEST §. CLIFTON 
North Texas State College 

ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION, Robert 
Hamilton Moore (Rinehart, 1960, 224 pp., 
$2.25, paper). 

This “text-workbook” (more textbook 
than workbook has 102 of its 224 pages 
given to exercises. Its title may be mis- 
leading: over half the book by page count 
covers formal grammar in a now-and-then 
nod toward the linguists. About a third 
covers punctuation, sentence structure, and 
diction; and the remainder (one-sixth, 
roughly) discusses paragraphs, the whole 
paper, and spelling—each including about 
ten pages. Scattered throughout is the 
equivalent of more than thirty blank pages 
for “creative” and “original” work. 

T. J. KALLSEN 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
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A COURSE IN MODERN’ ENGLISH, 
Charlton Laird and Robert M. Gorrell 
(Prentice-Hall, 1960, 278 pp., $3.95, 
paper). 

A rhetoric-reader that goes beyond the 
usual workbook, this tearsheet text includes 
twenty-seven readings, suggested writing 
exercises, and a four-unit organization that 
makes much sense. Unit I reviews the fun- 
damentals and contains nine diagnostic tests 
that should reveal students’ weaknesses. 
Sentence patterns, usage, and paragraph 
building are examined at length. 

CLIFFORD A. NAULT, JR. 
Ohio University 


THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION, 
David K. Berlo (Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, 1960, 318 pp., $4.25). 

This work by Professor Berlo, Head of 
the Department of General Communication 
Arts at Michigan State University, provides 
an excellent introduction to the communi- 
cation process. The approach employed is 
interdisciplinary, and the author draws rele- 
vant materials from a number of the be- 
havioral disciplines. 

The book can be separated into two ma- 
jor sections: the communication process, 
is dealt with in the last six chapters. The 
which is covered in the first six chapters, 
and language and communications, which 
style is lucid and devoid of an excess of 
technical jargon. Berlo’s development of the 
material, although somewhat abbreviated 
at times, is consistently sound. The discus- 
sion of the concept of meaning and the 
treatment of inference are particularly pen- 
etrating for an introductory text. 

I would recommend the text wholeheart- 
edly as a general introduction to communi- 
cation. If it were to be used in a skills 
course, however, it would require an in- 
structor informed in the behavioral sciences 
to assist the students in translating the 
theoretical material into practical aids for 
improvement. 

GERALD R. MILLER 
State University of Iowa 

COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY, William M. Schutte and 
Erwin R. Steinberg (Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1960, 393 pp., $4.75). 

Schutte and Steinberg discuss communi- 
cation problems which trouble their busi- 
ness clients and ignore the usual palaver 
for freshman semi-literates, so their book 
should be very helpful and attractive in the 
classroom. 

The style is essentially impersonal, direct, 
and concrete. Numerous examples—good 





and bad—are thoroughly examined in the 
text. After each chapter are more examples 
with study questions or corroborative com- 
ments by other writers. Half of the chap- 
ters also have easily-ignored exercises or 
materials for revision. Each chapter can be 
read independently. 

The book starts with effective pep talks 
about communication and audiences, the 
usual attacks on wordiness and jargon, 
middle-road arguments about levels of 
usage and the passive voice, and remarks on 
sentence structure, punctuation, semantics, 
and organization. 

On specific forms, the chapter about re- 
ports is skeletal, but is very good on pack- 
aging. Excellent detail on persuasiveness 
in letters substitutes for banalities about 
letter forms. There is also useful advice on 
reading, listening, and speaking (especially 
on group discussion). 

RICHARD LLOYD-JONES 
State University of Iowa 
WRITING COLLEGE THEMES, Robert B. 

Doremus (Oxford University Press, 1960, 

160 pp., $1.50, paper). 

This brief book includes both a descrip- 
tive table of contents and an index that 
is designed to provide students with theme 
assignments and the information necessary 
to fulfill them. The thirty assignments 
range from “Narrative of a Journey” 
through “A Chapter of Autobiography” and 
“Critical Exposition: Review of a Recent 
Book” to “Off Campus Editorial. The Edged 
Tools of Argument” and three assignments 
on the research paper. The author’s intro- 
duction states that the text “. . . has been 
planned to be both self-sufficient in the ma- 
terial it covers, yet compatible with the 
wide variety of companion texts. Most in- 
structors will of course use it in conjunc- 
tion with a handbook or grammar (and pos- 
sibly an accompanying work-book).” The 
text may be used with any of the reading 
material commonly assigned in composition 
courses. WRITING COLLEGE THEMES 
is a well-made book with a clear and ef- 
fectively arranged page layout. The index 
is sufficient and includes cross references 
which should expand the usefulness of the 
text considerably. 

GEORGE F. ESTEY 
Boston University 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PRESENT-DAY 

ENGLISH, Form A. Second Series, Carle 

B. Spotts (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 

1960, 364 pp., $2.50, paper). ; 

The tests and the numbered exercises In 
this edition are new. A chapter, “The Right 
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Word,” has been added, and other changes, 

especially the material on the whole theme 

and the paragraph, have been made. 
Davin H. WEBSTER 
Temple University 

A SPELLING GUIDE AND WORKBOOK, 

Falk S. Johnson (Rinehart, 152 pp., $1.90, 

paper). 

Designed mainly for independent study, 
this book proceeds from a 108-item diagnos- 
tic test with two-fold interpretation: first, 
the student’s own analysis of words mis- 
spelled as showing carelessness, misunder- 
standing, or doubt; second, his selection 
from twelve trouble spots (regularly recur- 
ring in the tested words) needing study. 
Brief chapters on the trouble spots follow 
(unstressed vowels, omitted and added let- 
ters, identical and similar pronunciations, 
IE/EI, four types of doubling, etc.) with 
corresponding exercises, tests, and answers. 

Cuas. D. LUDLUM 
San Jose State College 
TREASURY OF THE THEATRE, IBSEN 

TO IONESCO, 8rd ed., ed. John Gassner 

(Henry Holt & Co. and Simon and Schus- 

ter, 1960, 1275 pp., $8.75). 

This collection of 45 plays covers Euro- 
pean realism and naturalism, departures 
from realism, and drama in England, Ire- 
land, and America. There is a general in- 
troduction, specific introductions to each of 
the above areas, and an introduction to each 
playwright. 

The bulk of the plays is the same as in 
the previous edition. The need for more 
recent plays by such dramatists as Genet 
and Ionesco has been met by Mr. Gassner 
by a new section, “Modernist Directions.” 
This is to introduce the student to trends in 
modern drama which began with Strind- 
berg’s THE DREAM PLAY and have con- 
tinued to develop following World War II, 
with particular reference to poetic tenden- 
cies. A representative list of modern plays 
concludes this comprehensive volume. 

KENNETH REARDON 
Duke University 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ROMAN DRAMA, 
ed. Philip Whaley Harsh (Rinehart Edi- 
tions, 1960, 317 pp., $1.25, paper). 

Of the seven plays included, two are by 
Plautus (THE TWIN MENAECHMI, THE 
ROPE), two by Terence (THE PHORMIO, 
THE BROTHERS), and three by Seneca 
(THE MEDEA, THE PHAEDRA, THE 
THYESTES), with a number of translators. 
The 16-page introduction discusses the na- 
ture of the New Comedy of Greece and its 
Influence upon Plautus and Terence, with 
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sketches of their lives and individual com- 
ment on the plays included. The facts of 
Seneca’s career are followed by examination 
of his debt to Greek models and his interest 
in Stoicism and dramatic passion. A glance 
is taken at the Elizabethan interest in Sen- 
eca. A good bibliographical note is included. 
Excellent for courses in world literature or 
Elizabethan drama. 

EUGENE B. VEST 

University of Illinois, Chicago 
PLUTARCH: EIGHT GREAT LIVES, The 

Dryden trans., rev. by Arthur Hugh 

Clough, ed. Charles Alexander Robinson, 

Jr. (Rinehart Editions, 1960, 364 pp., 

$1.25, paper). 

The contents include the lives of Pericles, 
Alcibiades, Coriolanus (with Comparison of 
Alcibiades and Coriolanus), Demosthenes, 
Cicero (with Comparison of Demosthenes 
and Cicero), Alexander, Caesar, and Antony. 
The able introduction presents Plutarch’s 
life and literary career, with emphasis on 
his moral point of view, and continues with 
a historical sketch of Greece and Rome to 
the degree that is necessary to understand 
the lives. Connections with Shakespeare are 
mentioned, and a bibliography and map are 
included. Useful for courses in Shakespeare 
or world literature. 

EUGENE B. VEST 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
THE SHORT STORY AND THE READER, 
ed., Robert Stanton (Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston, 1960, 557 pp., $4.50). 

Professor Stanton (University of Wash- 
ington) has assembled thirty-four stories, 
all of them except three by Hawthorne from 
the twentieth century. Some of the old an- 
thology-reliables like “The Prussian Of- 
ficer” are here, but the selection is as fresh 
as selection can be without being precious. 

The book contains an excellent section on 
“How to Read a Short Story.” The discus- 
sion of plot, character, setting, and other 
elements should help the better students to 
read perceptively without leading the poorer 
ones to think criticism something superior 
to enjoyment and hostile to it. Three of the 
stories, by Saki, Greene, and Trilling, are 
followed by a careful analysis. 

DAVID H. WEBSTER 
Temple University 
THE ARTS OF READING, ed. Ralph Ross, 

John Berryman and Allen Tate (Thomas 

Y. Crowell, 1960, 488 pp., $5.25). 

Attempting “a continuing dialogue” with 
the reader, The Arts of Reading should 
prove useful in freshman composition pro- 
grams based upon analysis of ideas. The 
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section on exposition and argument is rich 
in choice of varied texts from such thinkers 
as Emerson, Mannheim, Jefferson, Lord Ac- 
ton, and Santayana. Editorial commentar- 
ies which follow these selections are un- 
usually detailed and perceptive; they should 
provoke considerable class discussion. The 
section on imaginative writing, while pedes- 
trian in choice of readings (except for 
Babel’s “In Odessa”), is also distinguished 
by illuminating commentary, as well as by 
helpful definitions of key terms and prin- 
ciples. 

JOSEPH SCHIFFMAN 

Dickinson College 
THE SOMERS MUTINY AFFAIR, ed. Har- 

rison Hayford (Prentice-Hall, 1959, 224 

pp., $1.95). 

Accurately edited, with the exception of 
the unconventional use of asterisks and dag- 
gers for documentation and a minor bibli- 
ographical error in date, the evidence is 
presented chronologically, resulting in a 
fascinating ‘narrative. The Cooper piece 
looms as less significant when set against 
the mass of pro-Mackenzie evidence. As 
term paper source material, the “Affair” 
could hardly be excelled. Of interest to Mel- 
ville enthusiasts is the use made of the 
Somers mutiny in White Jacket and Billy 
Budd. 

FRANK S. BAKER 
Hanover College 


John Henry Newman, THE IDEA OF A 
UNIVERSITY, ed. Martin J. Svaglic 
(Rinehart Editions, 480 pp., $1.25, paper). 
The Rinehart (paperback) edition of 

Neman’s Idea of a University (both parts, 

complete) is edited by Martin J. Svaglic of 

Loyola University, Chicago, whose Intro- 

duction presents the book thus: 

When Newman wrote (it) ... higher ed- 
ucation was in the early stages of its 
long trend towards secularism ... and 
toward utilitarian specialization ... 
While it would be untrue to say that 
these trends have since been reversed, 
they have at least been seriously chal- 
lenged and partially checked; and those 
who have striven so hard to restore a bal- 
ance to American education may find re- 
newed inspiration in The Idea of a Uni- 
versity, now that our country’s need for 
the specialist in science has posed a new 
threat to their humanistic aims. 

Newman himself is quoted as epitomizing 

his whole life’s work as a battle against 

“liberalism,” but the truncated definition 

that follows obscures Newman’s opposition 

to all forms of political liberalism. Stress 
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is placed on the parallels between Newman 
and Aristotle. Footnotes are added by the 
editor, chiefly to identify proper names, 
There we are told “Shakespeare’s religion 
is unknown, but he is commonly identified 
with Catholicism as Milton is with radical 
Protestantism. See Idea p. 238.” But if we 
turn to the latter reference we find New- 
man saying that Shakespeare is “not a 
Catholic,” but praising him for upholding 
the broad laws of “divine truth with the 
consistency and severity of an Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, or Pindar.” 

State University of Iowa 

JOSEPH E. BAKER 


ESSAYS IN THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
TRADITION, ed. P. Albert Duhamel 
(Rinehart and Company, Inc., 271 pp., 
1960, $1.75, paper). 

In an effort to promote the dialogue slow- 
ly developing among Christian groups, Pro- 
fessor Duhamel has gathered twenty-eight 
essays that trace, he believes, a line of 
American Catholic thought from colonial 
times to the present. As a nod to English 
influence he includes essays by Chesterton, 
Knox, and Dawson, but the central develop- 
ment is marked by such writers as Orestes 
Brownson, John La Farge, and Thomas 
Merton. 

JOSEPH A. ROGERS 
St. Louis University 


THE EGOIST, George Meredith, ed. Lionel 
Stevenson (Houghton Mifflin Riverside 
Editions, 423 pp., $1.05, paper.) 

In an admirable introduction Mr. Steven- 
son relates a great deal about the novel, 
Meredith’s themes, and, of course, the 
“Comic Spirit.” It does “introduce” the 
novitiate to the novelist and particularly 
recommends the edition to the student. The 
introduction contains a well-chosen cross- 
section of quoted attitudes toward the novel- 
ist. 


State University of Iowa 
BRUCE STILLIANS 


THE AMBASSADORS, Henry James, ed, 
F, W. Dupe (Rinehart & Co., 1960, 435 
pp., $1.25, paper). 

This text is admirably designed for class- 
room use. It corrects a notorious printer’s 
error, the reversal in sequence of a pair of 
chapters which, as Mr. Dupee says, has 
marred all American editions to date. It 
includes critical comments by E. M. For- 
ster, F. O. Matthiessen, and Mr. Dupee him- 
self, 

Davip H. WEBSTER 
Temple University 








